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NUMISMATIC ARCHALOLOGY. . 
MAGNIFICENT ‘work* upon. this sub- 
“has just been completed in’ Paris, 


BEFSE 
> 


our day; that 
& stupendous scheme should ever have 
been carried into execution is not solely due 
to the admirable ease and fidelity, with which 
‘the: “Collas machine” renders the smallest 
and the largest of the antique: but to 
him who first felt, appreciated, and afterward 
eae ties in this labor of love, 
ots, which aro the ife of cbr Sol 
trasts, which are the li art, ti 
confined to the mental Valet are not 
ast of the recommendations of this vast 
‘work. For the first time have the minor 


age 


tique,” vonsisting 

0; and containing a thousan 
lates in folio. reproduces upward 
_ of 15,000 specimens, and is divided into three 
“Glasses—Ist. The coins, medals, cameos, &o. 
Desa: et 2d. Those of the middle ages ; 
‘Jastly, those of modern times. ‘The details of 
this 


ity ; 
immense ‘mass of artistic wealth would 
be endless; but these three classes seem to 


® Trésor de Numismatique et de ye ang § sg vane 8 


ral de Médailles, Monnaies, Pierrves 
Ornaments, 4c. Paris, 1850. 
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Sceaun, Bas-réiefs, 





or only reproduce his name. To t ! 
Of ath aBwistlgn rd ickiel @ikoiak etdtltn. 
tic and celebrated engraved gems of 
cabinets. Next come the series of 


tevents. These 
ht-fold more matter 


ti. 
in the s taining the works 
ofthe middle ages, and showing the uninter- 
ss of the numismatic art down 


paasnge: a fourteen 
dl = * . 


ine 
asari has so much landed. 


ments as 


are admirable in workmanship. 
Here also wi 


be found the French and.Eng- 
of skill in 


ly felt. And finally, relics of ornamen- 
art of different nations and epochs, 
In the third class, two parts only are de- 
ie 
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im t work of art which 
pecatirce seen ys achieved of late years 
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in. France. Our great publie libraries may 
' of possessing so rich, so valuable, 
80 curious a collection. 
Most lovers of art have their favorite 
well-beloyed masters, but in thi 
ed range of excellence it is difficult which 
preference and admiration. The 
s have a beauty and finesse which far 
surpass that of and statues; they evince 
the skill of grouping, which, with rare ue 
ions, such as the Niobe and Laocoon, is sel- 
Tiaieters. Canes aes cag pieces 
‘ eos, moreover, let us, as it 
into. the secrets of in-door life. To 
these considerations we may add that these 
have had an immense influence on 
mch modern art. The “Apotheosis of 
A’ especially, known to antiquarians 
as the “Agate of Tiberius,” the largest cameo 
n. the world, and beautifully engraved the 
size of the original in this tion, may be 
_ traced in more than one of their late compo- 


sitions. 

It is said that large medallions area sign of 
taste either in the medalist or the monarch 
he is supposed to honor; if so, Dupré and 
Varin have drawn a thick vail over the efful- 

ce of Louis XIV. We would not, however, 
their wigs and smiles for a world of his- 
toriettes 


But it is to be remembered that the more 
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- THE CSIKOS OF HUNGARY. 
the chivalry, the gallantry, the 
(0) dor, the hepa ee pox and the 
love of liberty of the Hungarian noble or gen- 
tleman, no one. doubts. his ideas of true 
constitutional freedom, or the zeal with which 
that or Hungarian independence has been 
maintained first through Turkish and then 
German domination for some hundred years 
post, doubts may be entertained. Neither 

o the Hungarian try or people _re- 
flect high credit on their “ natural superiors.” 
Something should be deducted for thé forced 
vivacity and straining after effect of the litté- 
reteur ; but this sketch of a large class of 
peasantry from Max Schlesinger’s “War in 


len- 








“The boy grows by degrees to a big horse- 
»| herd. To seen his hvelthood, he enters the 
| service of some nobleman, or of the Govern- 


ment, who possess in Hun immense herds 
of wild horses. These herds range over a 
tract of many German square miles, for the 
most part some level plain, with wood, marsh, 
heath, and moorland ; they rove about where 
they please, multiply, enjoy freedom of 
existence. . Nevertheless, it is @ common er- 
ror to imagine that these horses, like a pack 
of wolves in the mountains, are left to them- 
selyes and nature, without any care or thought 
of man. Wert besers, io She pruner space of 

e present day 


= watch 

e deer are left to the illusion that they en- 
joy the most unbounded freedom; and the 
deer-stalker, when in pursuit of his game, 
readily gives in to the same illusion, Or, to 
take another simile, the reader has only to 
picture to himself a well-constituted free 
‘ye whether a republic or a monarchy is 

one. 

“The Csikos has the difficult task of “a 4 
ing a watchful eye upon these herds. He 


knows their strength, their habits, the spots 
they went; he knows the birthday of 
every and when the animal, fit for train- 


ing, should be taken out of the herd. He 
has then a hard task upon his hands, com- 
with which a Grand-Ducal wild-boar 
unt is child's play; for the horse has not 
only to be taken alive from the midst of the 
herd, but of course safe and sound in wind 
and limb. For this p the celebrated 
whip of the Csikos serves him; probably at 
some future time a few splendid imens of 
this instrument will be exhibited in the Impe- 
rial Arsenal at. Vienna, beside the sword of 
Scanderberg and the Swiss ‘morning-stars.’ 
“This whip has a stout handle from-one 
and a half to two feet long, and a cord which 
measures not less than from eighteen to 


twenty-four feet in le . The cord. is at- 
tached to a short iron chain, fixed to the top 
of the Rando Dy en:inenaing: A large leaden 
button is fastened to the en of the cord, and 


similar smaller buttons are distributed along 
it at distances, according to certain rules de- 
rived from experience, of which we are igno- 
rant. Armed with this weapon, which the 
Csikos a 3 in his ss axpedllgscey a 
short ing-iron or e sets out on 
his inert Thus mounted and equi 

ped, without saddle or stirrup, he flies like 
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THE PRESENT RELIGION OF PERSIA. 





‘until at length he succeeds in 
ing the animal which he is bent on 
then swings his whip round in 
circles, and throws the cord with 
such dexterity and ision that it twines 
neck of his victim. The leaden 
at the end, and the knots along the 
which draws closer and 
horse hastens on. 
flies along with outstretched 
whistling in the wind, his eye 


“es fire, his mouth covered with foam, 
= e dust whirling aloft on all sides! 
no 


steed likewise stands still and fixed 
to stone. An instant, and the 
Csikos has flung himself off his horse upon 
‘the ground, and inclining his body backward, 
to keep the noose tight, he seizes the cord al- 
ternately with the right and left hand, shorter 
and shorter, drawing himself by it nearer and 
nearer to the ting wae peemes See 
-till at last coming up to it he flings his legs 
across its back. He now begins to slacken 
the noose gently, allowing the creature to re- 
cover breath: but hardly Some a Bene ~ 
is relief, before he leaps up, and darts 
in i @ wild course, a0 if still able to es- 
his enemy. But the man is already 
is bone and flesh of his flesh ; he sits 
his neck as if grown to it, and 
horse feel his power at will, b 
ing or slackening the cord. A secon 
hunted animal sinks upon the 
7 in he rises, and again breaks 
own, until at length, overpowered with ex- 
he can no stira limb. .. . 
“The foot-soldier who has discharged his 
musket is lost when to the Csikos. 
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of no use to him ; all his practiced maneuvers 
and skill are unavailing inst the long 
whip of his enemy, which him to the 


; nay, even if he had still a charge in 
his musket, e could: sooner hit a bird on the 
wing than the Csikos, who, riding round and 





round him in wild bounds, dashes with his 
steed first to one side then to another, with the 


bmg Pi ang 9g ge any aim. 


, in the usual man- 
ner, fares not much better ; and wo to him if 
he meets a Csikos singly! better to fall in 
with 9 pack of ravenous wolves.” 


THE PRESENT RELIGION OF PERSIA. 
re account of the Expedition for the survey 
of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, car- 
ried on by order of the British Government, im 
the years 1835, 1836, and 1837; by 
geographical and historical notices of the 
ons situated between the Nile and the 
Indus, with fourteen maps and charts, and 
ninety-seven plates, besides numerous wood- 
cuts, has just appeared in London, in four 
age volumes, from the pen of. Lieutenant- 
el ‘Chesney, R.A., F.R.S. &c., com- 
mander of the Expedition. 





It is too com- 
prehensive a work ever to be reprinted here, 
or to be much read, even in England, but it 
is undoubtedly very valuable as an authority. 
The following paragraplis from it descri 
the present state of religion in Persia : 

The title of Milla is conferred on a can- 
didate by some member of the order, after 
the requisite examination in theo and 
law; and the person is then in with 
the education of youth, as well as the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the practice of 
law. The Millas sometimes sufficient 
= not only to influence the people at 

ge, but even the King himself. 

“Of this class of priests, those who have 
been successful in life are either placed in 
mosques or oye families, waiting for ad- 
vancement ; but a greater number are nom- 
inally attached to colleges, and live by the 
practice of astrology, fortune-telling, the sale 
of ere Seaton oe They who are = 
possessed of the requisite ingenuity to su 
sist by the credulity of others, take charge 
de an inferior school, oy ing letters, and 

Ww marriage and other en ments, 
for ‘hear who are unequal to the task They 
mix at the same time ly in the domestic 
concerns of families. But in addition to 
these and other vocations, a considerable 
number of the lowest priests derive a scanty 
support from that charity which no one de- 
nies to ay believer. ‘sont men wander 
as fakirs place to pi carrying news, 
and repeating poems, tales, &c., mixed with 
verses from the Koran. The heterodox reli- 
gions are very numerous; nor is Irian with- 
out her free-thinkers, as the Kamirs and 
Mu’tazelis, (Mitaulis,) who deny everything 
which they cannot prove by natural reason. 
A third: sect, the Mahadelis, or Molochadis, 
still maintain the Magian belief that the 
stars and the planets govern all things. An- 
other, the el Tabkwid, (men of truth, 
hold that there is no God except the four 
ements, and no rational soul or life after this 
one. They maintain also, that all livi 

ies, being mixtures of the elements, will 
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cts. is the Rashanfyah ; the followers 
i ieve in the transmigration of 
souls, and the manifestation of the Divinity 
the persons of holy men. They maintain 
ikewise, that all men who do not join their 
t to be considered as dead, and that 
their belong, in consequence, to the 
true believers, as only survivors.” 


THE “OLD DUKE OF QUEENSBURY.” 

. BURKE gives in his gossiping book 
about the lish aristocracy, the fol- 
lowing anecdotes of this once famous person : 
“Few men occupied a more conspicuous 

about the court and town for nearl 
years, during the reigns of the Second 
Georges. Like Wilmot Earl of 

, ursued pleasure under e 

ith as much ardor at fourscore 
as he had done attwenty. At the decease of 
his father, in 1731, he became Earl of March ; 
and he subsequently, in 1748, inherited his 
mother’s earldom of Ruglen, together with the 
family’s estates in the counties of Edinburgh 
and Linlithgow. These rich endowments of 
fortune, and a handsome of which he 


youthiel Bark careful, combined to invest the 


and the et 


for a longer i 
tem: Pro 





seven 


year he left it forever, in 1 
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of sixty minutes. The accomplish- 
ment of such rapidity staggered the belief of 
his hearers; and a heavy wager was the con- 
uence. Success mainly oe on the 
Tightness of the carri right of Long 
Acre, the most ingenious coach-builder of the 
day, devoted the-whole resources of his skill 
to its construction, end produced a vehicle 
formed rae wood and partly of whale- 
bone, with silk harness, that came up to the 
wishes of his employer. Four blood ceapee of 
approved were then selected, and the 
course at Newmarket chosen as the ground of 
so oy he — da a. 29th of Au- 
1750, noble and i e esters j 
Seed Mak he ond halts So-wieeene the stow: 
derful experiment ; excitement reached the 
highest point, and bets to an enormous 
amount were made. At length the jockeys 
mounted ; the a was put in motion, and 
rushing on with a velocity marvelous in those 
times of coach traveling, but easily conceived 
by us railway travelers of the nineteenth cen- 
, gained within the stipulated hour the 
cont of victory.” 





THE DECAY OF GREAT FAMILIES. 
OT the least valuable parts of Burke’s 
just published “ pr pac * oe Aris- 
,” are @ species of essay on the fortunes 
of families The followin g nf from a chapter 
on their decadence : 

“Tt has often occurred to us that a very 
interestin ight be written on the rise 
and fall English iliee. Truly does Dr. 
Borlase remark that ‘the most lasting houses 
have only their seasons, more or less, of a cer- 
tain constitutional strength. They have their 
spring and summer sunshine glare, their 
wane, decline, and death.’ Take, for exam- 
ple, the Plantagenets, the Staffords, and the 








MADRID AND: THE SPANISH SENATE. 
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y tan awful conind 
picture does the seque il 

ve, the Speaker's eldest son, 
‘was at York, for murder; and his half- 


ted as ing at the old game 
t, the right han cuninas the left, for the 
e of a cup of ale. 

“The close of Sir Richard’s story 
lamentable as its course. An utter bankrupt 
in means and reputation, he is stated to have 
been reduced to travel with the horses 


of Lord Danvers, and by her left three 
ters. Of the descendants of his broth- 
particulars can be ascertained. Not 
years since,a Mr. Gargraye, believed 
one of them, filled the mean employ- 
of parish-clerk of Kippax. 
_“ A similar melancholy narrative applies to 
another Yorkshire house. Sir William 
A .,80n and heir of the celebrated 


stealing 
. | found guilty, and sentenced to tra: tion ; 
ue sharwesd ouaaded $2 
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In that work he is s 
to a low condition. At 


noblest ’ 

gathered with labor and by 
con cE nonen of dntinnciahal reaenas 
Hemnng sen enna Sir William's follies — 
particularly that lowest specimen of the folly, 
ttn bie ne The guar rs Nay 

Thry is ( name is not quite for- 
ay 9 fine estate of De ~ 
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for @ seal; pleaded poverty, but was 


whi was for 

a milder punishment.” 
MADRID AND THE SPANISH SENATE. 

AZPACHO; or, Summer Months in Spain, 

is the title of a new book by W. ee 

Clark, published in London. cho, it 

seems, is the name of a dish peculiar to Spain, 

as 





but of universal use there, a sort of cold 
made up of familiars and handy things, $s 
bread, pot-herbs, oil, and water. “My 
pacho,” says the author, “ has been 
after a similar receipt. I know 
will please the more refined and fastidious 
palates to which it will be submitted ; indeed, 
amid the multitude of dainties wherewith the 
table is loaded, it may well remain untasted.” 
It at least deserves a better fate than that. 
The volume relates, in a pleasant, intelligent, 
and gossiping way, a summer's ak 
Spain, describing with considerable force 
uliarities of its people, and the romantic 
eatures by which it is marked. The clevet 
painter could not have better materials. The 
at -colored costumes of the peasants, like 
at a Chiswick show ; the somber gar- 
ments of the priests, the fine old churches, the 


ueer rambling houses, looking centuries old, 
e dull, gloomy streets of the life 
and activity of the market-place. Such are 


the objects upon which the eye rests, and of 
ween Chark yes he Coomera eee 
any. e followin ve an 
idea of the mamciae & which the Gaepacho 
is made up :— 


RID. 

“I left, I scarcely a street in 

Madrid which I did not traverse, or a church 
which I did not enter. The result is 





author, succeeded, at the death of his father, 


worth the trouble. One street and chur¢ 
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requisite for a fine trout stream, but 
“Madrid has one peculiarity which con- 
much to the “isltors comfort, 
few inevitable 
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called ‘dandified. An unexceptionable sur- 


p- | tout, opened to display a white waistcoat with 


holstering ma and see, if they don’t mind 
i the. Genth caninenie 


ent) ; the 
museum of natural history, where is the 
gest loadstone in active operation between 
this and Medina; and the Academia, nearly 
complete the list. Everybody should devote 
morning to the pe ef were it only 
the sake of the Murillos. The famous 
icture of ‘St. Isabel giving alms to the sick’ 
arrested at id on-its return 

aris to Seville. As the Sevilians have 
instituted a ‘ process’ for its recovery, it is 
likely to stay where it is some time longer. 
‘The Patrician’s Dream’ is quite cheering to 
oe ies See os Bowing © is, Shut your 
eyes to the semi-ludicrous effect of husband, 
wife, and dog, in a decreasing series, like the 
rs in Lindley Murray, all asleep. 
servers we queen, sunk in a deep 
ow the deserve a visit. The 


three 
“ 

hollow 

head-gardener, of course a Frenchman, strug- 


gies tly against all kinds of difficulties 

of climate, and lack of water. By a se- 

ries of ingenious artifices he has concocted a 

plot of grass, some ten feet square, to the 
great astonishment of all natives.” 
NARVAEZ IN THE SENATE. 

“One day my kind friend Colonel S. took 

me to hear a debate in the Senado, the Spanish 


aspect, and made to look like a handsome 
modern room. They have not yar, dy ne- 
cessary that a place in which a hun gen- 
tlemen in surtouts meet to discuss secular 
, Should be 
e fifteenth. 


matters in this nineteenth cen 
made to resemble a chapel of 





sundry chains, and the extremities terminated, 

ively, in patent leather and primrose 
kid. During the- discussion he alternately 
fondled a neat oe ig and aired a snowy 
pocket-handkerchief. ose who know him 
give him credit for good intentions and great 
courage, but do not expect that he will ever 
set the Thames on fire, whatever he may do 
to the Manzanares. He is a mixture, the 
say, of the chivalric and the asinine: a ki 
of moral mule. Hi weakness is a 
wish to be thought young, and hence he was 
naturally angry when Palmerston wanted 
to give him a ‘wrinkle. I saw, likewise, Mon, 
the Minister of Finance, smiling complacently, 
like a shopkeeper on his customers; and the 
venerable Castanos, Duke of Bailen, who, as 
he tottered in, stooping under the weight of 
ninety years, was affectionately ted by 
Narvaez and others. On the whole, the de- 
bate seemed to be languid, and to be listened 
to with little interest ; but that is the general 
fate of debates in July.” 


THE KANASZ. 

F the Servian swineherd we have heard 
something of late, both in history and 
romance ; beeause this was the vocation of 
Kara , the Servian Liberator. In Hun- 
gary the swine-keeper does not seem to be so 
respectable a mn. Here is a sketch of 
him from Max Sehlesinger’s new book on the 

Hungarian war : 
“ Kanasz is a swineherd, whose occu- 
pete, everywhere unpoetical and dirty, is 
oubly troublesome and dirty in Hungary. 
droves of pigs migrate annually into 
the latter country. fom rbia, where they 
still live in a -wild state. In Hungary 
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behind his pigs, which drive into his face 
clouds of dust. E 

og has stuffed itself so full as to be unable to 
ir from the spot; and there it lies on the 

road without ing, whilst the whole cara- 


feat is 
accom ed, ently his neighbor begins 
the same trick. at euetaet a aie 
toilsome business in the wide world than that 
of a Kanasz. . .. The fokos is a haichet, 
with a long handle, which the Kanasz hurls 
with dexterity. Whenever he desires 
to pick out and 


re 


The fokos here assists him; which 


with such force and ision, that 
iron strikes exactly into the center 
mtal bone of the animal he has 


ty 
ws at the entrance of the 
legged monument of his dexterity. 
During recent events, too, the surgeons of 
the Austrian army will readily furnish the 
Kanasz and Csikos with certificates of their 
sbility and skill.” 


THE “ WILD HUSSAR” OF HUNGARY. 
CE, Russia, Prussia, and other coun- 
tries, have introduced the Hussars into 





the spirit, the horse, and—the ‘M Ts- 
ten.” For this reason, the Hungarian Hussar 
will not acknowledge them as brethren ; and 
whenever he comes in contact with foreign 
Hussars, he lets them feel in battle the full 
force of his contempt. A is told, that 
d & campaign against the French in the 
war with Napoleon, the bivouacs of the Prus- 





is naturally good. , 

in the service, he is at the same time the 
most — companion a Mobi thkoar 
not sit hi i 
when a Bokemian nag Seal galt at his 
side has spent all his money. There is only 
one biped under the sun who is in his eyes 
more contemptible and hateful than any ani- 
mal of marsh or forest. This is the Banderial 
Hussar—that half-breed between Croat and 
Magyar, that caricature of the true Hussar, 
who serves in the ca , as the Croat in the 
infantry, of the Military Frontier. 
was an Hungarian Hussar known to drink 
with a Banderial Hussar; never will he sit 
at the same table: if he meets a snake he 
crushes it under foot—a wolf he will hunt in 
the mountains—with a buffalo he will fight 
on the open heath—with a miserable horse- 
stealer he will wrestle for a halter; but as 
for the Banderial Hussar, he spits in his face 
wherever he meets him. 

It was at Hatvan, or at Tapjo-Bicske, that 
Hungarian and Banderial Hussars were 
the time in this war—the first time per- 
haps in the recollection of man—op’ to 
one another in battle. If looks could slay, 
there would have been no need of a conflict, 
for the eyes of the shot death and 
contempt at their unworthy adversaries. The 
signal of attack sounded; and at the same 
instant, as if seized by one common thought, 
the Hungarian Hussars clattered their heavy 
sabres back into the scabbard, and with a 
fearful imprecation, such as no German 
tongue could echo, charged weaponless and 
at their mimic caricatures whom 
fate had thrown in their way. The shock 
was 80 irresistible, that the poor Croats could 
make no use of their sabers ppg Aroha 
ous onset of their unarmed foe : they were 
beaten down from their saddles with the fist, 
and dra off their -horses by their dol- 
manys; who could save themselves fled. 
The Hussars disdained to ime them ; but 
they complained to their Colonel at having 
been opposed to ‘such a rabble.’—Schlesinger. 


Never 








ven 
hath the cloud 
and stormiest night, 
And there are eyes to pierce the s! 
And see the hidden light. 
Thou movest side by side with Jove, 
And, ’tis a pues conceit, nce— 
Thou seem’st in humid — move 
As tears concealed thy burning glance— 
Such Virgil saw thee, when thine eyes, 
More lovely through their gov 
Won from the Thundérer of the skies 
An accent soft and low. 


Faint as when she, vs Latennd stood— 
God help the child! such night brought forth 
‘When Love to Power ap , 
-willed Mars at frozen north 
steals. 


ca an angel on oe 
An bright with hemwesty, light— 
nd loftiest skies, 
Who shows her face to mortal race, 
In Friendship’s holy guise. 
* “Lachrymis oculos effusa nitentes.” 





The —the ill—we vainly strive to h 
With Mosaon’s seekes, hungyin the mists of Time: 
Yet the balance survey, 
in’ether, by a hand su’ 4 
Herma. 





Srivue, 


Tue Spanisex Acapemy oF Scrences have 
announced the following subject for eompeti- 
tion: “An experimental investigation and 
explanation of the theory of nitrification, the 
causes which most influence the production 
of this phenomenon, and the means most 
conducive in Spain to natural nitrification.” 
The prize, to be awarded in May 1851, is to 
be a gold medal and 6000 copper reale— 
about seventy pounds sterling ; anda second 
similar medal will be given to the second 
best paper. The pa written in Spanish 
or Latin, are to be sent in before the 1st May, 
with, as. usual, the author's name under om | 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE TeLEcRaPH.—The 
Presse gives some account of experiments 
ry a beara at M. i Saree gees Paris, 

ith a new tele; ¢ dictionary, the inven- 
tion of M. Genoe. ispatches in French, 


y lish, Portuguese, Russian, and Latin, in- 
rm and 


; proper names of men and places, 
also : were with» rapid and ae 
8a is account, with a rapidity and fideli 
alike marvelous, by an Tice? who ewe 
nothing of any one of the languages used ex- 
cept his own. Dots, commas, accents, and 
breaks were all in their places. This dic- 
tionary of M. Gonon is applicable alike to 
electric and aerial telegraphy, to transmissions 
by night and by day, to maritime and to mili- 

telegraphing. The same paper speaks 
of the great interest excited in the European 
capitals by the a i riment of 
su ine telegraphic communication be- 
tween land and France. The wires, it 
says, on the English side are deposited and 
ready for laying down. It is probable that 
in @ very few Gays the experiment will be 
complete. 








ol ht: oe ideas tae 
which grow to such gigantic ions 
nothing in redpeet te the wndeale of thet in. 
habitants. Here drunkenness and gambling, 
two vices of which the Americans were igno- 
rant in the time of the founders of their great 
federation, have taken very deep root. The 
decrease of the inflexible spirit of religion, 
and the increase of vice and luxury, gnaw 
the gato tree, and are fearful enemies, 
which cannot be resisted ae cara a 
St ie eee a 

ve & mi 
world’s histor? hod the opitit of ashington 
and Franklin remained with it. The annex- 
ation of Texas, the war with Mexico, and 
now the gold of California, have transformed 
the United States. A people which makes 


conquests, loses inward in proportion 
to the aggrandizement of its volume, and the 
increase of its external enemies.” 


foreign foes, and 
in the 


giers, at the 
ment. It is 


ben 
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arms ; 
he carries home and buries 
knows but himself, so that, 
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is considerable; some of them have 

hundred rahe and fifty th sand 
income. are beginning to build 

large houses, and cultivate J around 

them, a disposition which 

favors, because it is easier to keep 


u 


take wit 

publication of the tribute in the Mobacher, 
1s, under these circumstances, of + value 
for the Arabs, because it enables them, as it 
were, to ce oot their chiefs, and to refuse 
to Pay exor itant taxes laid under pretense of 
spool generally is Tix See papee, thosighs te 

mi t e r, thou: 
ies 0k Youll it ates 4 Hovoctes with the 
chiefs. The power of these leaders is very 
great in the various tribes, having been in 
most cases rere ow at ee since ete | 
century, an although not always i i 
in direst line, the tribes have never suffered 
it to into the hands of new families. 
Hitherto nothing imini i 
rather gave it new st 
means of the chiefs that the French can keep 
Algiers quiet. It would be a remarkable fact 


if the dissolvin of publicity through 
the press’ dhouli be manifcsted here':pa elses 
where, and begin the overthrow of the 
standing influence exercised by the 
Arabian families. 


Mas: MA: Sr. Leow Tied, of Philadelphin 


has in the press of Ticknor, Reed & 

Boston, a collection of her 

Pn oy 4 ager aed onaily 
m e 

of'a rich and delicate fancy, The late Mr. 

“tons orn ed — ath Baro Bi | 

A. seyret ete this edition 


entitled, 
is a write? 
and occasi 
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and fall, a series of lectures— 
the chivalric ages, with which 
more profoundly familiar, and of 
no one can discourse more wisely or 
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so much enj pon tape Magee gk terrain 
fures he will not only add to our obligations, 
furnish an opportunity to repair in some 
degree the wrong he has suffered from the 
imperfection and injustice of our copyright 
system. an 


“Tae Lure, Cuaracter, anp GENIUs oF 
Exenezer Exuiort,” is a volume by January 
Searle, author of Leaves from Sherwood Forest, 
&c., who knew the corn-law rhymer well, and 
has been enabled to give very characteristic 


te book, edited. by Mrs. Os- 
good’s most intimate friend, Mary. E. 
will be published by Mr. Putnam,.on 
of October, under i @ title of The Cairn, and 


arcicles 


Rey. : 
Potter, the Hon. R. 


. Whitman, Miss Lynch, Miss Hunter, 
Miss Cheesebro’, and indeed nearly all the 
writers of her sex who have attained any 
coanepee ie on 0 world. The.yolume 

i illustrated with nine engravings on 
steel, by Cheney and other eminent artists. 


Tue Rev. Watrer Corton has just pub- 
lished through A, S. Barnes & Co. “ 
Years in Calif ia,” a journal of experiences 
and observations in the gold region, from the 
period when it first attracted the attention 
of the Atlantic cities. Mr. Colton was some 
time alcade of Monterey, and he had in every 
way abundant opportunity to acquire what- 
ever facts are deserving of preservation in 


sketches, ° origi descriptions, correspond-| histcry. His “‘ Ship Shore,” ‘* Constanti- 
ence, &c. ere are in it many judiciously- — and Athens,” “Deck and. Port,” and 
selected imens of Elliott's other works, have illustrated his genial tem- 


is perpetually present in his mind, pervades all 
his thoughts, will not be shuffled = cheated, 


demands a full satisfaction from all vio- 





lators of it.” 


per, shrewdness, and skill in description and 
character writing; and this book will in- 
crease his reputation for these qualities. It 
contains portraits of C “5 Sutter, Col. Fre- 
mont, Mr. Gwin, Mr. Wright, Mr. Larkin, 
and Mr. Snyder, a map of the valley of the 
Sacramento, and several other engravings, 
very spirited in design and execution. 

Mr. Grorce Srepuens, author of the “ Ma- 
nuscripts of Erdely,” has been struck by ill 
health and reduced to poverty, and an ama- 
teur play has been prepared fr his benefit at 
the Soho Theater. He wrote “The Vampire,” 
“ Montezuma,” and “ Martinuzzi.” 
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equal splendor and expensi 

before been so well received in this country. 
The cost of it is but one dollar number, 
or twenty dollars for the series of twenty-four 
numbers. It is now half completed. 


M. Max Scuizaraza, author of “The War 
in Hungary, in 1848-9,”—a work which, from 


u its subject in English, 
—is described in the bdeiioun, as by birth a 


Pulssky. It would be an injustice merely to 
say that M. Schlesinger has given in an ori- 

and picturesque way a general view of 

course of evente in the late war, more com- 
plete and connected than is afforded in an 
account hitherto presented to the blic. He 
has done more: he has enabled German 


and English reader to understand the miracle 
of a nation of four or five millions of men . 


story 
.| agreeable way. .In so, however, an 
eye has been pong, Sree tyris~ Thom 





European state, shaking it to its very founda- 
tions, and contending, not without hope, 
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the Mountaineer of the Atlas,” published 

‘Putnam, promises to be scarcely less popular 
than’ his “Kaloolah.” The eee Post 
says of it: “ Kaloolah was a sprightly narra- 
tive of the. i of a Yankee, who 
seemed to combine in his person the charac- 
teristics of. Robinson Crusoe with those of 
Baron Munchausen ; but the Berber professes 
to be nothing more than a novel; or, as the 
author says in his his principal ob- 


ject has been to tell an a 
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public 


corenon ino ota’ GS 
various cities and towns of the 


Uni 
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Col. Forbes was intimately connected with 
the revoluti chiefs during the brief ex- 
istence of the Republic, and was di- 


y employed a 
His Saowiolge of the post gel its 
ities, and its recent history, y supply 
i terials for meking his lectures 
highly interesting and instructive. 





among its most brilliant contents. 














geograph , humismatics ; 19, pul 
dtaction and education ; 15, agri and 
horticulture ; 8, bibliogra tea ‘ypography ; 
10, army and nayy; 7, literary; the rest 
theatrical, musical, or of a character too 
hybrid to be classified. 


Tue Intustratep Domestic Bree, edited 
5 Ferri ae. gras Cobbin, seems to us de- 
ly the best family Bible ever offered to 

the trade in this country 


en; vings 

with wad condensation and perspicaity, are 
such as are understanding 
of the text.. Indeed, all that is added to the 
letter of the Bible is legitimate and necessary 
pry what It is ming Paden: a —_ 
of twenty-five num at twenty-five cen 
cach & Hueston, publisher of The Knick- 

, Nassau-street. 


edifice having been occupied 
@ regiment of soldiers. It is now proposed 
to restore it to its proper use, but great diffi- 
culty is experienced in finding lessors. 
The old ones are scattered,some as exiles in for- 
ign countries, on account of democratic 
i i i the same rea- 


by liberal offers, had promised to 
. geome to Vienna, and lend the aid of his 
University, but being lately at Milan, 
U ut bei tely at Milan, on a 
wedding tour, as he and his wife were passing 





it. (Ironical 
is scoundrel 


filed,” yet essentially we re; Es observa- 
tions above quoted as rather more than half 
right. 1t is rascally to steal a man’s book, 
print it, sell it, need ity and refuse him any 
pay for the labor of writing it; and we don’t 
see that his being an Englishman makes any 
material difference. There may be a cheaper 
way to get the of another man’s toil 
than by paying frit, but we don’t think there 
is any strictly honest way.— Tribune. 


Herr Scuumann’s “ Généviéve,” 
was prodaced at Leipsic on the 28th ultimo. 
“This work,” says the Gazette Musicale, 
“after having been much recommended be- 
forehand, does not seem to have satisfied pub- 
lic expectation, being concert music, without 
— — rd pores For 78 — which 

i on “ vieve” evi 
one must be curious who has at all followed 
the journals of Yo 
erusades which they 


Germany in the recent 

ane ve made, not so much 

to esta umann as & it com 

as'to prove him greater than Mendelaschn. 

Tue Granp Lirerary Trane Sass are 

now in progress in New York ; and the cata- 

logues of the rival houses are the ever 

ted. Cooley & Keese at their splendid 

in Broadway present this year a richer 

and more extensive series of invoices than 
has ever before been sold in America. 
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Aw exhibition of indisputable works by the 
ot sgn tee py ope teehee es, in 
France. _ Sani i i 

family e Belgian general 
ey are for sale, either single or together. 
Among them isa St. Denis, bearing his Head, 
by Ruben, eid to have boon paintd b order 

Pope Urban VIII. It was deposited in the 
Convent of the Annunciades, at’ Antioch ; in 
1747, Louis XV. offered 100,000 francs for it, 
but was refused, the convent having no right 
to di of it. Afterward, on the suppres- 
sion of the convent, it fell into the hands of 
the family to which it now belongs. The ex- 
hibition co enbcbeogecy ab Mowe e-eei4s 

e 


Rosa, @ scene in nines ; 
a Magdalen ies in a Cavern, by Kneller: 
two ty Re — real: Van Dye several 

its ubens and Van besides 
ae works of less value. 

Dartry’s “ Sieery Hottow.”—The Lon- 
don Art Journal, for July, has the following 
notice of Mr. Darley’s illustrations of Irving’s 
“ Legends of Slee egg gna by the 
American Art Union: “The chesney 
quaint original told with so muc. 

jet humor by Washington Irving, is here 

ustrated by a native artist in a congenial 
epirit, and scenes realized in a manner 
which must give its author satisfaction, and 
redound to the credit of the designer. We 
have before noticed the great ability exhib- 
ited by Mr. Darley for the mode of illustra- 
tion he adopts, which we may add is that 
rendered famous by Retzsh. The series we 
are low noticing are quite as meritorious a8 
that desi by the same artist to Rip Van 
Winkle ; but the subject matter is-not - 
ly capable of such broad contrasts in ery 


tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer,—and that instead 


Rottiers. | of Nicholas Brigham having erected an en- 


tirely new monument, he added to that 
which then existed the sey Se 4 
&c. So that the sympathy of oan 
mirers is now inyited to the restoration of 
what till now was really not known to exist— 
the original tomb of the Poet—as well as to 
the additions made to it by the affectionate 
remembrance of Nicholas Bri ” 
Lesstnc’s New Picrure.—A letter from 
— cape ge date of 9th dias “ienings 
‘ourier a nquirer, says that ing’s 
inting, “The Martyrdom of Huss,” 
jut been i and had been exhibited 
r 


When it became known that Hn for its 
immediate shi t had arrived from New 
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sition to keep back the 

of the Academy had to be closed. 
general that it is to be sent out 
coun! e Cologne Gazette calls this 
ture, 
artist, 


e most sublime production of the 
and expresses the conviction 
y fortune might be realized by its exhi- 
bition in Europe. 


fare 


Mr. Georce Frace has Hace completed 
eee seer ome 
Tal e juctions of ‘hi 
cil. We know of Sew eh cr won as beau- 
or @ portrait as truthful. It is to be en- 
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graved, we believe, by Cheney. 
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convenientt ,—while the nose might lodge the 
musician. e thickness of the robe—which 


at the bottom about two hundred métres. The 


Crown of Vi which ee holds in 
her hands weighs one h quintals (a 
quintai is a hundred-weight). 


Tue death of Sm Rozert Pret, says the 
Literary Gazette, has awakened a busy com- 
peting spirit for the production of articles re- 

ing to him, and ially in connection 
with Literature and the Arts. In the one, 
Memoirs, Speeches, Recollections, Anecdotes, 
&c., have been enon eters! and in 
Secieieraan” areca 

its Pee! every style e e- 
but mostly erie i t, absolately 
Fad, or utter caricature. 


Gourit, Visert & Co. have published a 
which’ is deeerving of foe Ingest approval 
wi is e a 
and sale. “The head of Mr. wall Ts the 
best ever published of that poet; it presents 
his fine features and striking phrenology 


tell a story of a young 
y: 


snengraprennte Sat 


ExprcTep ARRIVALS FROM Noveven.—The 


Dr. La: 
now on their way to England, Tmeay be 
in the course of September. In 
ition to. the Elgin, Phigalian, Lycian, and 
Boodroom marbles, the British Museum will 
soon be enriched with a magnificent series of 


Assyrian sculptures. 


Mr. Burt has nearly finished the “ Anne 
Page and Slender” of Leslie, which is to be 
the annual engraving of the Art Union. It 
will be an admirable picture, but we cannot 
but regret that the managers selected for this 
purpose a work so familiar. 


Tue Frencn Minister oF THE INTERIOR 
has decided that marble busts of M. Gay- 
Lussac and of M. Blainville shall be executed 
at the expense of the government, and placed 
in the Institute. 

Mr. Powett, who is living in Paris, en- 

ged upon his picture for the capitAl, has 
ome in ill health nearly all the summer. 


Hrrent Heaths. 


Tue French papers report the death, at 
Paris, of M. Mora, the Mexican Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary at the Court of St. James. M. 
a. was the author of a caper Bs Secemget 
and its Revolutions since the establishment of 
its independence, and editor-in-chief of several 
journals in Mexico. 


Mr. B, Smmmons, an amiable and accom- 
plished writer, whose name will be recollected 
as that of a frequent contributor of lyrical 
poems of a high order to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and to several of the Annuals, died in 








with great force and with pleasing as well as 





London on the 20th of July. 























sa ry | with thrilling luster 
From the light of Cromwell’s fame ! 


commands. 
of eases, 
Cromwell’s name, 





WORDSWORTH’S POSTHUMOUS POEM.* 
HIS is a voice that speaks to us across a 


of near] ears. 
agi Werder ee Pe oes from us at the 
age of fourscore, yet here we have him 
adireming the public, as for the first time, 
with all fervor, 


the 


ied back to the period when Coleridge, 
ie, Scott, Magen and Moore were in 
youthful prime. We live again in the 
stirring days when the poets who divided 
public attention and interest with the Fabian 


in 


and terrible events of the Russian campaign. 
with the up: 
ref a gpeetahan gg c a y 
ner but commenci eir cycle ® 
This is to Some, 66 tintedaie’ the youth of ing 
sils Boer, h still ies th 

those whose mem carries them 
. ‘Bs th 


Byron, oad Edinburgh Review, were looked 
for and received in those already old days 


cluse, thus 
* The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind : an Auto. 
Plorraphical Poem. William Wordsworth. Lon- 


the Examiner.] 


A few months 


» the unworn freshness, 
confidence of thirty. We are 


Portugal and Spein, with the wild 


rising of the Teutonic nations and 
of Napoleon, were in a man- 


of the living generation. But 





the ; 





evinces a and soar of imagination un- 
surpassed in any of his writings; and its im- 
ages and incidents have a and dis- 


tinctness which they not seldom lost, when 


The aria bes e hong oa ronnie = 
& poetical auto iography, commenci 
the earliest reaiislioectses of the authe, and 
continued to the time at which it was com- 
ay We are told that it was in 
799 and completed in 1805. It of 
fourteen books. Two are devoted to the i 
fancy and school-time of the poet ; four 
the period of his University life; two to 
brief residence in London immediately subse- 
quent to his leaving Cambridge, and ‘a retro- 


chiefly in the Loire, but partly in Paris, dur- 
i iod of Louis 


pierre. Five books are then occupied with 
an analysis of the internal struggle occa- 
sioned by the contradictory influences of ru- 


The poem is addressed to Coleridge ; and 
a its poetical merits, is interesting 
as at once a counterpart and a supplement to 


erroneous ; but at the same time it establish- 
peeved sath og nape a true and 
a t in te of hi 4 

Fhe grat eft of Wordoert, fn oa 
j t, was want with an 
totes ornare From kis birth till his 
entry at college, he lived in a region where 
he met with none whose minds mi 





[New Yor, Appletons.] 





awaken his sympathies, and where life was 
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more 
t, seemed 
natural 
objects and grandeurs were 7 
Uy 


social ing an active in 
the public events of the day, and reeled by 
the emptiness of the then fashionable litera- 
ture, he turned to private and humble life as 
possessing at least a reality. But he thus 
withheld himself from the contemplation of 
those great mental excitements which only 
awe pes: struggles can awaken. He con- 
da habit of ting the importance 

of every-day incidents and emotions, He ac- 
customed himself to see in men and in social 
relations only what he was opp x mays to 
see there, and to impute to a value and 
nape derived mainly from his own self- 
ill. Even his natural good taste contributed 
‘to him in his error. The two pre- 
vailing schools of literature in England, at 
that time, were the trashy and mouthing 
writers who adopted the sounding sanguage 
of Johnson and Darwin, unenliyened by the 
vigorous thought of either; and the “dead-sea 
apes” of that inflated, sentimental, revolu- 


give utterance to them in 





tionary style which Diderot had unconscious! 
originated, and Kotzebue carried beyond the 


grandeur 
and feolings, 94 on the more 
of public life; and that a 
simplicity of 2 mee © ; 
e. enough, he was confirmed 
ines notions By the very writer of the day 
whose own natural genius, more than of 
his contemporaries, impelled him to revel in 
great, wild, supernatural conceptions os and to 
; pad peu nguage. 
ps 8 was perhaps the only contem 
from whom Wordsworth ever took an opinion ; 
and that he did so from him, is mainly at- 
tributable to the fact that Coleridge did little 
more than reproduce to him his own notions, 
sometimes rectified by a subtler logic, but al- 
ways rendered more attractive by new and 
dazzling illustrations. 

Fortunately - is out of the er of the 
most erse to spoil the true 
The fe of Werke wis ontin’s to 
charm and elevate mankind, in defiance of his 
crotchets, just as Luther, Henri Quatre, and 
other living im tions of do, de- 
spite all quaint peculiarities of the attire, the 
customs, or the opinions of their respective 

with which they were imbued, The 
spirit of truth and poetry redeems, ennobles, 
hallows, every external form in which it may 
be lodged. We may “pshaw” and “pooh” 
at Harry Gill and the Idiot cf ; but the deep 
and tremulous tenderness of sentiment, the 
strong-winged flight of fancy, the excelling 
and unvarying purity; which pervade all the 
writings of Wordsworth, pod i the exquisite 
melody of his lyrical poems, must ever con- 
tinue to attract and purify the mind. The 
very excesses into which his one-sided theory 
betrayed him, acted asa useful counter-agent 
to the prevailing bad taste of his time. 

The Prelude may take a ent place 
as one of the most perfect of his iHions. 
ote much of ok —_ rye | of + gel 

its imagery the sharp and vivid out- 
line of ideas fresh from the brain. The sub- 
ject—the development of his own great powers 
—raises him above that willful dallying with 
trivialties which us in some of his 
other works. And there is real vitality in the 
theme, both from our anxiety to know the 
course of such a mind, and from the effect of 
an absorbing interest in himself excluding 
that languor whieh sometimes seized him in 
his efforts to impart or attribute interest to 
themes possessing little or none in themselves. 
Its mere narrative, though often very homely, 
and egg too many words, is often char- 
acterized by elevated imagination, and 
always by eloquence. The bustle of London 
life, the prosaic uncouthness of its exterior, 
the earnest heart that beats beneath it, the 


lents 
ald and naked 
the perfection of 
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willfulness. It was by a determined effort | notice, namely Canning, whose brilliancy made 


Despite his own efforts, Wordsworth (as has/| that all titles had their origin and no- 
pepo es gg) Neaheenpepectey cham- | menclature from military services, and belong 
pion of Javobinisn:. ough clothed in eccle- | to military men, like their epaulets and spurs 
— formulss, his religion is little more | and .. They sound well en i 
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would, I'am con ator more 
4 more satisfactorily to the relict’ of 
deceased, if, instead of statues, they erected 
almshouses, with an inscription to 
We glory in about sixty whose busts and 
statues may occupy what are now the “d 


cells” in our national gal- 
lery. Our literary 


HW 


t 
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men of eminence are 

pily more numerous than the political or 

San or ie a which nigh te ubvenbineealy 
em which might vantageous!: 

excluded, namely, the theological; ind toy sen. 

sons are these. their great talents were 

eo employed on controversy; secondly, 


g di 
and sculpture lived in the midst of corruption, 
lived throughout it, and seemed indeed to draw 
vitality from it, as flowers the most delicate 
from noxious air; but they collapsed at the 
searching breath of free inquiry, and could 


phy never kindled the suffocatin, fagot, un- 

r whose Theclogs bates _ mistaken for 

igion. e0 until now, been 

oailies and quiescent: she linseed “in 
Philosophy these humbler qualities: instead 
of allaying and dissipating, as Philosophy had 
always done, she excited and she directed 
gnimosities. Oriental in her parentage, and 
keeping up her wide connections in that coun- 
try, she acquired there all the artifices most 
pores & to the furtherance of her designs: 
among the rest was ventriloquism, which she 
quite perfected, making lier words seem to 
sound from above and from below and from 
every side around. Ultimately, when men 
had fallen on their faces at this miracle, she 
assumed the supreme power. Kings were 
her lacke oo an the dust un “4 her 
palfrey’s a r sentence Truth was 
gagged, scourged, Toonted, cast down on the 





and (in due time) the last rings A 
ty. One Speaker, one only, of the Parli 
ment; he without whom no Parliament 


were removed, no subsidy 
The name of this 


Es 


beaten down for the French to occupy ; 
the defender of Acre, the first who defeated, 
discomfited, routed, broke, and threw into 


shameful flight, Bona . Our generals 
are Maclbentagh, Potetboronagh, Wellington, 
and that successor to his fame in India, who 
established the empire that was falling from 
us, who achieved in a few days two arduous 
victories, who never failed in any eerie’ 
who accomplished the most difficult with the 
smallest expenditure of blood, who corrected 
the disorders of the military, who gave the 
soldier an example of temperance, the civil- 
ian of simplicity and. frugality, and whose 
sole (but exceedingly great) reward, was the 
approbation of our greatest man. 

ith these come the statesmen of the 
Commonwealth, the students of Bacon, the 
readers of Philip Sidney, the companions of 
A the of — one New- 
ton. Opposite to them are Chaucer, Spenser, 
S) , Milton ; lower in dignity, Dry- 
den, pe, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Scott, 
Burns, Shelley, Southey, Byron, Wordsworth ; 
the author of Hohenlinden and the Battle of. 
the Baltic; and the glorious woman who 
equaled these two animated works in her 
Ivan and Casabianca. Historians have but 
recently risen up among us: and long be it 
before, Ly command of Parliament, the chisel 
grates on the brow of a N: , a Grote, and 
a Macaulay! Warrer Savace Lanpor. 
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students. There is, 


its are ved, will show. 
The law of Mahometan jurists is for India 
much what the Roman law is for Scot- 
and the Continental nations of E 


continued to be operative after the ap ye 
e 


ted and tized these 
pone emg arcs gga 
tended their application to countries which 
(like great part of vaemeny) had never 
been subjected to the sway of Rome. In 
like manner, t that 
which was ently subd 





to the’ Indya in 
tMakoighly to wadeestind the weaken ‘and ie 
Sous’ ealawel doctrines” bet the 


whole 
British 


various . 
body of that law was at no time 
India. Since the establishment 


as has kept its ground in the ice of the 
poem gh ie the “regu- 
lations” or “ordinances” of the Anglo-Indian 


asthe “antiquities of the law,” which _ 
to trace the origin of what survives, . 

. ‘Gicow Hight upon what in itis obscure 
or dou' 


~ Among the most valuable, if not indeed the 
most valuable of the compilations from which 
we may obtain a knowledge of Mahometan 
jurisprudence, is the “Futawa Alumgeeree,” 
mentioned in Mr. Baillie’s title-page. Its 
value is not confined to the purposes of those 
who would make themselves acquainted with 
Mahometan jurisprudence in the peculiar 
form it assumed in India. It is highly es- 
teemed throughout Islam, and is quoted efen 
AK by? ae * Mecca as the edge 
or the Indian responsa prudentum. Tt 

was compiled by the orders of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe. It is a digest of the “ Futawa” 


‘| of the most celebrated jurists of the Hanifeh 


or, as Mr. Baillie s it, Hunefeeah) sect 
boyd oh Mr. Baillte i wie bib ee 
face, that “futawa is the piural form of futwa, 
a term in common use in Mahometan coun- 
tries to signify an exposition of law by a pub- 
lic officer called the’ mooftee, or @ case sub- 
mitted to him by the kazee or judge.” The 
“fatwa,” therefore, séems to correspond not 
so much with our English “decisions” or 
“precedents” as with the “responsa pruden- 
tum,” that fertile source of doctrines in the 
Roman law. The “Futawa Al 
consequently resembles the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian in. being a tical arrangement 
of selections from juridical authorities—com- 
piled by Imperial authority; but differs from 
it in this, that the selections are made exclu- 
sively from the “ prudentum,” and 
a few legal treatises, whereas Justinian’s di- 
gest combined with those excerpts from $3 
cial decisions, preetorian edicts, &c. ith 
this distinction, we ma: rd the “Futawa 
Alumgeeree” as the ects or Digest of 
Mahometan Law. As in the Roman work a 


“| that name, to each extract is 


name of the original work from which it is 
taken ; and the whole of them are so arran 
as to form a complete digest of Mahome 


law. , 

A work of this kind is invaluable to the 
student who would make himself master of 
Mahometan jurisprudence as a m. But 

+ care must be taken not to mixapprehend 

e exact nature of the knowledge to be ob- 


Digest 
from | tained from it. The “ Futawa ree” 


is & tic ition of the principles of 
Mahometan law; it assuredly does not enable 
us to ascertain what doctrines of that law are’ 
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source. To the general scholar who wishes to 
master the civil history of Arabia and Baby- 
lonia, in which the i sect, and more 


Sk Abemagednes” WRSON \auhebeg the wablost 
wa ” which embrace the subject 
of “sale.” can have much utility for Indian 
itioners. It does not follow, because a 
egal doctrine is declared sound in this work, 
that it is or ever has been practically appli- 
cable in India. - As an authoritative dec 
ot dhe ogres & gee one Sera! i 
mislead as to guide aright. On the other 


asiy 5 hand, as an exposition of the general princi- 
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of Mahometan law, even with regard to 

e, it is necessarily imperfect. The work 
from which it is taken is a collection of legal 
opinions, which had in their day the force of 
judicial decisions—of i ivalent 
to the “responsa pradentum” of Roman 
“ane Syme Be is on its own 
merits ; and all the special doctrines involved 
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to 

to inquire into F ’s con- 
tions and acquaintance, to trace the mys- 
terious name if possible, and thus fulfill a sa- 
ered duty. For to him it @ sacred 


i 


Sa ee a eee of different regi- 
men 

A ray igen cornet’ was inquiring 
whether the neighborhood were a 
one, of an infantry officer, one of Hallberg’s 
corps. “For,” said he, “1 come from charm- 


ing 2? 
= There is not much to boast yaa eg 
owship, 


be amused, and where each individual ascer- 
tains his own merits by the effect they pro- 
duce on society at ” 
“Yes, we have nething of that kind 
since the Varniers left us,” said the captain. 
“ Varniers !” cried Edward, with an eager- 
ness he could ill conceal. ‘The name sounds 


foreign.” 

ms yt not perme Magar Ay aie emi- 

ts the senna 32 = vax! Ra 

eir country on account itical troubles,” 
replied the captain. ak 

“Ah, that was a charming house,” cried 
the lieutenant, “cultivation, refinement, a 
sufficient com cy, the whole style of es- 
tablishment from ostentation, yet most 
comfortable ; and Emily—Emily was the soul 
of the whole house.” 

“Emily Varnier!” echoed. Edward, while 
his heart beat fast and loud. 


pleasant | speak 





“Yes, yes! that was the name of the pret- 
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itation. 
“ Certainly,” answered the OA gation ; 
ery great match for her; he 
bought. land to the value of half a million 
about here,” 

“ And he was an agreeable, handsome man, 
we must all allow,” remarked the captain. 

“ But she would never have married him,” 
exclaimed the lieutenant, “if poor Hallberg 
had not died.” 

~Edward was breathless, but he did not 
a word. 

“She would have been compelled to do so 
in any case,” said the old man; “the father 
had destined them for each other from infan- 
cy, and people say he made his daughter take 
a vow as he lay on his death-bed.” 

“That sounds terrible,” said Edward ; “and 


ji-| does not speak much for the good feeling of 


the cousin.” 

“She could not have fulfilled her father’s 
wish,” interposed the lieutenant ; “her heart 
was bound up in Hallberg, and Hallberg’s in 
her. Few people, perhaps, know this, for the 
lovers were prudent and discreet ; I, however, 
knew it all. 

“ And why was she not allowed to follow 
the inclination of her heart?” asked Edward. 

“Because her father had ised her,” 
replied the captain: ‘“ you used just now the 
word terrible ; it is a fitting expression, ac- 
re my version of the matter. It ap- 

tone of the branches of the house of 

arnier had committed an act of injustice 

toward another, and Emily's father consider- 

Guly throngh the, mariage of bie Snughter 

with a nen Mh of the ill-used pny apg 
or, 


he the matter sorely.” 
* Yes, sad the I headlong ion which 
Emily inspired her cousin wii abetted his 
designs.” 
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strong passions ; 


very circumstance causes me to |i 


rest of your story. Jealousy has 
Effernay would aave die 
himself the friend he always was to our poor 

comrade.” 
“That does not’follow at all,” replied the 
lovers 


suspected anything of the kind he would have 
murdered Hallberg.” 

_ A shudder . through Edward’s veins. 
_“Murdered!” he ted, in a hollow 
voice ; “do you not j too harshly of this 
aman when you hint the possibility of such a 


- “That does he, indeed,” said the old man; 
“these gentlemen are all with D’Effer- 
pe hg gad he has carried off the prettiest 
girl in the country. But I am told he does 
not intend ing where he now lives. 
He wishes to sell his estates.” 

‘ rz, 1 y,” inquired the captain, “and where 
is 2 


The conversation now turned on the value 
of D’Efferna’ 
&e. 
Edward 
ion; 


e Castle in the name of M. D’Effernay. 
' This was exactly what Edward wished, and 


twilight had alread 
Guddenty in 


merit, or at least of his position. His features 
were finely formed, but the traces of stron 
passion, or of internal discontent, had li 

In 


ward thanked him civilly for his invita- 
tion, Palme w apalbesge On) parame 
a motive for his visit, and gave his own, and 
his father’s name, D’Effernay seemed pleased 
ee re co ha bg 
family in the metropolis; he regretted 
the late hour would render it impossible for 
Kh St mlb oc ge ce se Mgmabaprel 
cluded by ing the lieutenant to pass the 
night at the Castle. On the morrow th 
would to business, and now he 
heve rap vm eo parece AeA og 
8 heart beat violentl. 
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length then he 
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“My dear lady,” he said, “my time is 
short and { have » solemn meeange to debver 





——” she shrunk back, as if in terror. 
“ Now that he is no longer with us, do you 
;|mean? I found the message in his papers, 
:”| which have been intrusted to me a 
since 1 haye been in -the nei h 
Among them was a token which I was to re- 
store to you.” He produced the ring. Emi- 
ly wiad it wildly, and trembled as she looked 


upon it. 

“It is indeed m ” she said at length, 
“the same which Tepe him when we 
plighted our troth in secret. You are ao- 
uainted with everythi 


me see that my friend’s memory is dear to 
you,” continued Edward. You will forgive 
the prayer I am about to make to you: my 


visit to you concerns his ring.” 
“ How—what is it you wich ? cried Emily, 
terrified 


“Tt was his wish,” replied Edward. “He 
evinced an earnest desire to have this pledge 


ps|of an unfortunate and unfulfilled engage- 








ment restored.” 

“ How is that possible? You did not speak 
with him before Fisdeath ; and this happened 
so suddenly after, that, to give you the com- 
mission——” : 

“There was no time for it! that is true,” 
answered Edward, with an inward shudder, 
alth outwardly he was calm. “ Perhaps 
this was a’ ed immediately before 
his death, I found it, as I told you, expressed 
in those papers.” 
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that da He unfolded the packet 
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a “ Becreoy would be i with the 
friend of the dead. Therefore, will I speak 
to you of things which I have never uttered 
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never 

time, ardently, passionately, and was beloved 
in i i of the family en- 
gegementa, he did not dare openly to- pro- 
e€ 


destiny we sh 
subdue it to our will. The commencement 
was sinful, it has met with a dire retribution. 
Jules’s letters announced his speedy return. 
He had sold everything in his own €ountry, 

given up all his mercantile i 

h which he had greatly increased an 

'y considerable fortune, and now he was 
about to join us, or rather me, without whom 
he could not live. This appeared to me like 
the demand for payment of a heavy debt. 
This debt I owed to Jules, who loved me with 
all his heart, who was in possession of m 
father’s promised word and mine also. Yet 


could not give up your friend. In a state of 
fiekt Ye a sng ie! we rine 4 
ight. . Yes, I was so ilty, and I make 
the ion in hopes aks sak portion of 
we errors may be expiated by repentance. 
y father, who had long been in a declinin 
state, suddenly grew worse, and this delay: 
and hindered the fulfillment of our desi 
Jules arrived. During the five years he 
been away he was much changed ‘in appear- 
ance, and that advantageously. I was struck 
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_ “Hallberg never mentioned the name in his 
” answered Edward, with less candor 
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“I thought not. Besides D’Effernay was | i 


very much attached to him, and mourned his 
” 


and awful sudden death.” 
“T can tell you all about it, as well as any 


one, for I was one of the guests at that melan- 
, . Your friend, and I, and many 
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“Did they take no measures to 
restore animation ?” 
could be done was 


silent, and appeared lost in thought. 
Edward, for his part, felt overwhelmed by 
terrible suspicions and sad memories. After 
he recovered himself: “and 


in, rather 
—— at the question; “oh! he was not 
in Castle when we made the dreadful dio 
covery: he gone out for an early walk, 
anid whaw-he-ensse Sua Inte, hot betes nocd, 
he learned the truth, and was like one out of 
a It seemed so awful to him, be 


cause he had 
before, 

“A 
were bei 


confirm | 
moment. ‘And did he see the corpse, 
he yn into the chamber of death ” 
‘¢’{o,” replied the captain; “he assured us 
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w are. 
don’t know,” .cried DEffernay, 
ing every moment. 
% ou have heard what was once 
d about the neighborhood, that Hall- 

was an admirer of my wife before she 
married.” 

“Oh yes, I have heard that report, but never 
believed it. Hallberg was a prudent, stead 
man, and e one knew that Mademoiselle 
Varnier’s hand had been promised for some 

+ > 


ye) ae alee i. Distorany. lion can 
4 upright 


arnier ” Ve 
“That he did! you may believe me so far. 
L had reason to know it, aid I did know it.” 
“We had better change the conversation 
altogether, as it has taken so unpleasant a 
tarn. Hallberg is dead; his errors, be they 
what they may, lie buried with him. His 
name stands pan men all who knew him. 
Even yo M. 
friend. 





Effernay — you were his 


“T his friend? I hated him!—I loathed 








; n which Lis compan- 
ion di . “Tnever gave his medicines ; 
whoever says that is a liar.” 


Ha! you shall 
this incall. 


the carriage, you know.” ; 
--DEffernay cast a look of hatred on the 
speaker, and then ing down the little 


“What are you about to do?” in 
the rector, in a tone of authority, though 
his countenance was expressive of horror. 
“Are you going to commit murder on this 
sacred : spot, close to the precincts of the 


‘Murder! who speaks of murder ?” cried 
DEffernay. ‘“ Who can prove it?’ and as 
he spoke, the captain turned a fierce, pene- 
ee een ae which he 
ec But, I repeat the question,” Edward be- 

once more, “what does all this mean * 
left you a short time ago in friendly con- 
versation. I come back and find you both 


armed — both violently agitated—-and M. 
D'Effernay, at least, g incoherently. 
What do you mean ‘proving it ?—to 


what do you allude? At this moment, be - 
fore any answer could be made, a man came 
out of the house with a pick-axe and shovel 
on his shoulder, and advancing toward the 





















DEffernay, with the same frightful agitation. 
“ Stir at your peril,” he cri ParHing paxp- 


ly round = the grave-di , and hol 
a pietol to hi ; but the captain pull 
his arm away, to the relief of the frightened 
peasant. ‘i 
M. D’Effernay,” he said, “ your conduct 
for the last -hour has been most unac- 
countable—most unreasonable.” 
“Comme, come,” interposed Edward, “let us 
say no more on the subject; but let us be 
” he addressed the rector; “we will 
not detain these gentlemen much longer.” 
He made a step toward the churchyard, 
but D’Effernay clutched his arm, and, with 
an impious oath, “you shall not stir,” he 
said; “that grave shall not be opened.” 


Edward shook him off, with a look of silent | i 


hatred, for now indeed all his doubts were 
confirmed 


DEffernay saw that Wensleben was re- 
solved, and a deadly pallor. itself over 
his features, and a shudder passed visibly 
over his frame. 

“You are going!” he cried, with every 


eles ot eee Se .. “Go, 
en;” .... and he pointed the muzzle of 
the pistol to his mouth, and before any one 
could prevent him, he drew the trigger, and 
fell back a . The tors were 


store life.  ~ 

eee are mpeg bok gone to its leap 
account! 

It was, indeed, an awful moment. Death 
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server, groans, 

only of sorrow; and when they sub-' 
side, the sorrow is said to have away 
also. Thus the'captive, imm within the 
walls of his prison- i 1e 
outward wor! ee es 


ife. | witness to the vitality of on. 





Paris has been again emptied of its citi- 
zens to see M. Poitevin make his second as- 
cent on horseback from the Champ dé Mars. 
To show that he was not fastened to his sad- 
dle, the idiot, when some hundred up 
in the air, stood upright on his horse, and sa- 
juted the multitude below with both his 
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ts conflicts cares— 
The feebleness of all that’s man’s— 
The might that’s God’s and theirs! 
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[From the Spirit of the Times.] 
REMINISCENCES OF SARGENT S. PREN- 
TISS, OF MISSISSIPPI. 

BY T. B. THORPE. 

AUTHOR OF “TOM OWEN, THE BEE HUNTER.” 


death of Sargea 


called forth an universal feeling of sor- | Court wondered at 
| boy—even the walls of Congress ec 


row; the consciousness that “a t man 
has fallen ” is depicted upon the faces of the 
multitude. 


| 


\oas inspired. Fair ladies vied ‘with 
nt S. Prentiss has ration—the stolid 


| pesans to his praise. 


the forum he dazzled—the jury and the j 
were confounded—the crowd carried 
the stump, and the multitude listened 
other in waving tiny hands in token of admi- 
Sn rer 9 Supreme 
@ min e t 
hood forth 

His course was as rapi 
and brilliant as that of the meteor that sud- 


The eloquent offerings to his virtues and to | denly springs athwart the heavens, but he 


his 
fis demise, ase tot alg 


us that everywhere follow the news | was human, and accomplished his 
ht tokens of that , culean as he was, at the price of an injured 


task, her-~ 


sorrow that fills the heart of all who knew | Constitution. 


the gifted Prentiss. Having known him 


personal ap 
long, and having had frequent occasions to | nently handsome, and ye’ 


witness exhibitions of his great mental pow- 
ers, I cannot refrain from paying an imper- 
fect tribute to his memory. 

I first met Mr. Prentiss when he was 
in the full maturity of his power, but I 
have the pleasure of knowing hundreds who 
were well acquainted with his early history 
and early triumphs. Volumes of interest 
might be written upon the life of Mr. Pren- 
tiss. And then his high sense of honor, his 
brave spirit, his nobleness of soul, his intense 
but commendable pride, his classical attain- 
ments, and his deep knowledge of the law, 
can scarcely be illustrated, so universal an 
superior were his accomplishments and ac- 
quirements. 

In his early career, I consider Mr. Prentiss 
‘both fortunate and unfortunate. I have of- 
ten imagined the shrinking but proud boy, 
living unnoticed and unknown among the 
wealthiest citizens of the south. Buried in 
the obscurity of his humble school, he looked 
out upon the busy world, and measured the 
mighty capacities of his own soul with those 
whom society had placed above him. I 
think I see him brooding over his position, 
and longing to be free, as the suffocating man 
longs for the boundless air of heaven, His 
hour of triumph came, and per- 
haps, his own aspirations. From the school- 
room he entered that of the court—a chance 
offered —-a position gained—the law his 
theme, he at once not only equaled, but 
soared even beyond the aim of the most fa- 
vored of his compeers. 

The era was one of extravagance. The 
virgin soil of Mississippi was pouring into 
the laps of her generous sons untold abun- 
dance. There were thousands of her citizens, 
full of health and talent, who adorned ex- 
cesses of — by the tasteful procurements 
of wealth, and the highest accomplishments 
of mind. Into this world Prentiss entered, 
heralded by naught save his own genius. 
The heirs of princely fortunes, the descend- 
ants of heroes, men of er and place, of 
family pride, of national associations, were 
not more proud, more nt, than was 


Prentiss, for “he was reckoned among the 
noblest Romans of them all.” 
Each step in his new fortune seemed only 
to elicit new qualities for admiration. At 
8s. & T. M.—19 


pearance Prentiss was emi- 
+ eminently manly. 
Although of medium height, there was that 
in the iage of his that was astonish- 
ingly impressive. I shall never forget him on 
one occasion, “in ’44,” when he rose at a pub- 
lic meeting to reply to an antagonist worthy 
of his steel. His whole soul was roused, his 
high smooth forehead fairly coruscated. 

remained silent for some seconds, and only 
looked. The bald eagle never glanced sa 


In 





| 


‘fiercely from his eyry. 
' deep Blue eye would, 
|an instant the effect was 
d | and smiled, when a cheer burst from the ad- 


It seemed as if his 
distend until it swal- 
lowed up the thousands of his audience. For 
painful; he saw it 


miring multitude that fairly shook the earth. 

His voice was clear and sweet, and could 
be heard at an immense distance, and yet, to 
be all like Demosthenes, he had a perceptible 
oe in his h. As a reader he 

no superior. His narration was clear 
and unadorned, proper sentences were sub- 
duedly humorous, but the impressive parts 
were delivered with an effect that reminded 
rr? of the elder Kean. 

is imagination was unsurpassed, and the 
rich stores of his mind supplied him with 
never-ending material, quoted and original. 
The slightest allusion to meg gave him 
the key to all its peculiarities—if he had oc- 
casion to allude to the diamond, its bed in the 
Golconda, its discovery by some poor native, 
its being associated with commerce, its polish 
by the lapidary, its adorning the neck of 
beauty, its rays brilliant and serene, its birth, 
its life, its hi , all flashed upon him. So 
with e idea in the vast storehouse of his 
mind. He seemed to know all thi in 
mass and in particulars, never conan, 
never at a loss—the hearer listened, won- 
dered, and dreamed. Thoughts of moment 
came forth as demanded, but ten thousand 
other thoughts, rare and beautiful, continued 
to bubble up, after all effort ceased. 

No man had a more delicate or subtle wit 
than Prentiss, or a more Falstaffian humor 
when it suited his . Who will ever 
forget the elle, Of 0 ddclal- dinner keer 
with him, when his health was high and his 
mind at ease? Who so lovely ‘—who so re- 
fined What delight was exhibited by sweet 
ladies who listened to his words! Who could 





80 eloquently discourse of roses and buds, of 
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ing crowd ; I saw ladies who 
nored the stump with their presence 
g for seats, counselors, statesmen, 
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“ A speech! A speec 
voices. Prentiss lifted his Danes in an in- 
stant everything was still—then pointing to 
the group that palace Mr. Clay, he aid, 
“ Fellow-citizens, when the eagle is soaring in 
the sky, the owls and the bats retire to their 
holes.” And long before the shout that fol- 
lowed this remark had ceased, Prentiss had 
i amid the multitude. 

But the most e i exhibition of 
Prentiss’ powers of mind endurance of 
body, was shown while he was running for 
Congress. He had the whole State to can- 
vass, and the magnitude of the work was just 
what he desired. From what I have learned 
from anecdotes, that canvass must have pre- 
sented some scenes combining the highest 
mental and physical exertion that was ever 
witnessed in the world. Prentiss was in per- 
fect health, and in the first blush of success, 
and it cannot be doubted but that his best 
efforts of oratory were then made, and now 
live recorded only in the fading memories of 
his hearers. An incident illustrative of the 
time is remembered, that may bear repeating. 

The whole state of Mississippi was alive 
with excitement; for the moment, she felt 
that her sovereign dignity had been trifled 
ith, and that her reputation demanded the 
return of Prentiss to Congress. Crowds fol- 

to 





lowed him from _place, making @ 
gala time of Seeds tagethee. Among the 
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the 
speaker with gra 


back the noise, while the tigers 
bears significantly growled. On went Pren- 


or approbation, he most ingeniousl 
wieagh + in its habits, as a fac simile SiS of coms 
i In the meanwhile, the 


over his head, and 
g his mouth upon the floor of his cage, 
made everything shake by his terrible roar. 
This, joined with the already excited feelin 
of the audience, caused the ladies to shriek, 
and a fearful commotion for a moment fol- 
lowed. Prentiss, to every occasion, 
his tone and manner; he commenced 
a playful strain, and introduced the fox, the 
and hyena, and capped the climax by 
ing some well known political opponent 
to a grave baboon that presided over the 
“eage with monkeys” ; the resemblance was 
instantly recognized, and bursts of laughter 
followed, that literally set many into con- 
valsions. The baboon, all unconscious of the 
attention he was attracting, suddenly assumed 
& gri and then a serious face, when 
Prentiss exclaimed—“I see, my fine fellow, 
that your —_ aalapeas by ay Be 
comparison, and | hum your ion.” 
The effect of all this ma So venacty iengined, 
but it cannot be described. 
Of Prentiss’ before a j too much 
cannot be said. Innumerable illustrations 


might be gathered up, showing that he 
far any living advocate. “The 
trial of the Wilkinsons” might be cited, al- 


though it was far from being one of his best 
efforts. Le Ming men, only sons, and 
deeply attach as friends, quarreled, and in 
the mad excitement of the moment, one of 
them was killed. Upon the trial, the testi- 





court-room. 
“No!” said the witness, with all the gush- 


;|ing tenderness of a mother—“ No/ I would 


not add a sorrow to her heart, nor that of her 


Admissions in the evidence followed, and 
hopes were uttered for the prisoner’s 
tel that —_ the whole character of the 
testimony. What was a few moments before 


advan in the hands of Prentiss, the wit- 
ness pleaded for the accused. 

Soon after Mr. Prentiss settled in New Or- 
leans, a meeting was held to raise funds for 
= erection of a suitable monument to Frank- 


art, and the pe < eee New Orleans 
with its exhibition. At the close of the meet- 


lendor. I knew that he was i 
e technicalities of art, and paid but 


that would have done honor to Burke, when 
dwelling upon the sublime and beautiful. 
Had he bred to the easel, or confined to 
the sculptor’s room, he could not have been 
more familiar with the details of the studio— 
he painted with all the brilliancy of 
and with the correctness of Rap 


his a hen marble combined the soft- 
ness of teles, and the nervous energy of 
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home, and he consented to 
prese was late in the evening when 
heascended the “stand,” which was supported 
by the trunks of two magnificent forest trees, 
it which the setting sun poured with 
picturesque effect, The ravages of ill health 
were apparent upon his face, and his high 
massive forehead was paler, and seemingly 
more transparent than usual. His audience, 
some three or four hundred, was composed in 
s large de of his old and early friends. 
to feel deeply, and as there was 
assumed the style of the 


val.to a fatiguing day of political wranglin 
 eased—one Geciaive nin austere nd 
lis noisy demonstration, and gathered near 
tae . Soona mass of silent but heart- 
heaving humanity was crowded compactly 
before him. Had Prentiss, on that occasion, 
‘held the very heart-strings of his auditors in 
his hand, he could not have had them more 
in his power. For an hour he continued, 
rising from one important subject to another, 
until the breath was fairly suspended in the 
excitement. An uninterested spectator would 
have supposed that he had used sorcery in 
thus transfixing his auditors. While all oth- 
ers forgot, he noticed the day was drawing to 
a Close, he turned and | toward the set- 
ting sun, and a ized its fadi 
then in his most ing yoice manner, 
concluded as : 

“Friends—That glorious orb reminds me 
that the day is spent, and that I too must 
close. Ere we part, let me hope that it may 
be our fortune to end our days in the 
same splendor, and that when the evening of 
life comes, we may sink to rest with the clouds 
that close in on our departure, gold-tipped 


— 


|) dead, gather up 


glory— | rogu 





es the glorious effulgence of a well-spent : 
In conclusion, I would ask, will some histo- . 
rian, who can pathize with the noble 
e now fleeting memorials 
that still live in memory, and combine them 
together, that future generations may know 
something of the mighty mind of Prentiss. 
oe pe vere stem eee be im- 
iect—the tone of voice—the flashing e 
the occasion, and the mighty shout of the 
multitude, cannot. be ro but still 
Prentiss has left enough in his brilliant career, 
if treasured up, to show posterity that he was 
every inch a man. Let his fragmen' 
inted es—let the reminiscences of his 
-o er —_— orator, 
brought , and unsati as 
they may be, will be found left intriasie 
value enough to accomplish the object. 
There will in the fluted column, though 
— and weeny ws Ionian beauty that 
ill tell unerringly of the magnificent tem 
that it once rm aN ne 
Baton Rover, July 9, 1850. 


[From Household Words.] 
THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE. 

HE Wilkinsons were having a small 4 

—it consisted of themselves and Uncle 
B t which the younger members of 
the family, home for the holidays, had been 
just admitted to assist after dinner. Uncle 
agges was a gentleman from whom his 
affectionate relatives cherished expectations 
of a testamentary nature. Hence the greatest 
attention was paid by them to the wishes of 
Mr. Bagges, as well as to every observation 
which he might be pleased to make. 

“Eh! what? you sir,” said Mr. Ba 
facetiously addressing himself to his el est 
nephew, Harry,—“ Eh! what? I am glad to 
hear, sir, that you are doing well at school. 
Now—eh? now, are you clever enough to tell 
me where was Moses when he put the candle 
out ?” 

“That depends, uncle.” said the young 
gentleman, “on whether he had lighted the 
candle to see with at night, or by daylight, 
to seal a letter.” 





“Eh! Very , now! *Pon my word, 
ve ” exclaimed Uncle B: “You 
must be Lord Chancellor, sir— Chan- 


cellor, one of these days.” 

“ And now, uncle,” asked Harry, who was 
a favorite with his uncle, “can you tell me 
what you do when you put a candle out ?” 

“Clap an extinguisher on it, you young 
e, to be sure.” 

“Oh! but I mean, you cut off its supply of 

n,” said Master Harry. 

“Cut off its ox’s—eh? what? I shall cut 
off your nose, you young dog, one of these 
fine days.” 

“He means something he heard at the 
Royal Institution,” observed Mrs. Wilkinson. 
“He reads a great deal about chemistry, and 
he attended Professor Faraday’s lectures there 
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onthe: chemical: history of = candle, and hee| 
yo aepatoaggeparry a 
' “Now, you sir,” said Uncle Bagges, “come: 
you here to me, and tell me what you have to 
say about this chemical, eh ‘—or comical ; 
aki t~Asle-ocpnioal chemical histety-of © 
candle.” 

“ He'll bore you, Bagges,” said Mr. Wilkin- 
son. “ Harry, don’t be troublesome to your 


uncle. 
“Troublesome! Oh, not at all. He 
muses me. I like to hear him. So let him 
teach his old uncle the comicality and chemi- 
= of a farthing rushlight.” 

“ A’ wax candle will be nicer and cleaner, 
uncle, and answer the same purpose. ’s 
one on the mantel-shelf. Let me light it. 

ee“ Take care you don’t burn your 





or set anythi 

“Now, uncle,” commenced Harry, having 
drawn his chair to the side of Mr. 

“we = page: tenenmpet cen What do 
see ? 

“Let me put on my spectacles,” answered 
the uncle. 

“ Look down on the top of the candle around 
the wick. See, it isa little cup full of melted 
wax. The heat of the flame melted the 
wax just round the wick. The cold air keeps 
the outside of it hard, so as to make the rim 
of it. The melted wax in the little cup goes 
up h the wick to be burnt, just as oil 
does in the wick of a lamp. What do you 
think makes it go up, uncle ?” 

“' Why—why, the flame draws it up, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Not exactly, uncle. It up through 
little tiny reer in the ostans wick, because 
very, very small channels, or pipes, or pores, 
have the power in themselves of sucking up 
iqui hat they do it by is called cap— 


Mr. ‘ 
“Yes, that’s it; just as a sponge sucks up 
water, or a bit of SCopenent the little drop 
of tea or coffee left in the bottom of a cup. 
But I mustn’t say much more about this, or 
else you will tell me I am doing something 
-very much like teaching my grandmother to 
—you know what.” 
“Your grandmother, eh, young sharp- 
shins ?” 

. “No—I mean my uncle. Now, I'll blow 
the candle out, like Moses; not to be in the 
dark, though, but to see into what it is. Look 
at the smoke rising from the wick. I'll hold 
a bit of lighted paper in the smoke, so as not 
to touch the wick. But see, for all that, the 

candle lights again. So this shows that the 

melted wax sucked up through the wick is 
turned into vapor; and the vapor burns. 

The heat of the burning vapor keeps on 

melting more wax, and that is sucked up too 

within the flame, and turned into vapor, and 
burnt, and so on till the wax is all used wu 
and the candle is gone. So the flame, uncle, 


on fire,” said Mrs. Wilkinson. | 





you see, is the last of the candle, and the 


hin chong on “be into 
nothin it ’t, but goes into 
covenal tein and isn't it Gastoan, i Pro- 
fessor Powrute said, that the candle should 
look so splendid and glorious in going away?” 
“How well he remembers, doesn’t he ?” 
observed Mrs. Wilkinson. 
“I dare say,” proceeded Harry, “that the 
flame of the candle looks flat to you; but'if 
we were to put a lamp glass over it, so as to 
shelter it from the draught, you would see it 


is round,—round sideways and running up to 


a . It is drawn the hot air ; 

Saverthat hob als alweye floes, awd thatethe 
way smoke is taken up the chimney. What 
should you think was in the middle of the 


“T should say fire,” ied Uncle Bageee. 
“Oh, no! Tire flame it hollow, The bright 

flame we see is something no thicker than a 

thin peel, or skin; and it doesn’t touch the 

wick. Inside of it is the vapor I told you of 

just now. If you ~~ one end of a bent 

into the middle of the flame, and let the 

end of the pipe dip into a bottle, the vapor 

or gas from the candle will mix with the air 

there; and if you set fire to the mixture of 


gas from the candle and air in the bottle, it 

would go off with a bang.” 
“T wish you'd do that, Harry,” said Mas- 
the juvenile 


ter Tom, the younger brother 
lecturer 


“T want the proper things,’ answered 
. “Well, en. the flame of the candle 
is a little shining case, with in the inside 
of it. and air on the outside, so that the case 
of flame is between the air and the gas. The 
gas met going into the flame ro, aaa and 
when the candle —— rly, _— of. it 
ever passes out through the flame; and none 
of the air ever gets in through the flame to 
the A ome The greatest heat of the candle is 
in this skin, or peel, or case of flame.” 

“Case. of flame!” repeated Mr. Bagges. 
“Live and learn. I should have thought o 
candle-flame was as thick as my poor old 
noddle.” 

“T can show you the contrary,” said Harry. 
“I take this piece of white paper, look, and 
hold it a second or two down upon the candle- 
flame, keeping the flamé very steady. Now 
Pll rub off the black of the smoke, and— 
there—you find that the paper is scorched in 
the shape of a ring; but inside the ring it is 


only dirtied, and not singed at all.” 
“ Seeing is believing,” remarked the uncle. 
“But,” proceeded , “there is more in 


the candle-flame than the gas that comes out 
of the candle. You know a candle won't 
burn without air. There must be always air 
around the gas, and touching it like, to make 
it burn. If a candle hasn’t got enough air. 
it goes out, or burns badly, so that some of 
the vapor inside of the flame comes’ out 
through it in the form of smoke, and this ‘is 
the reason of a candle smoking. So now you 
know why a great clumsy dip smokes more 
than a neat wax candle; it is because the 
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gases, if mixed together 
& pipe, burn with plenty 
4 b very little light. t if 
their flame is blown upon a piece of quick- 
lime, it 80 bright as to be quite ing. 
smoke of oil of turpentine pass 


ke, eh t and light is owing 
te your carbon. Giving light out of smoke, 
ch’ es they say in the classics,” observed 


“But what becomes of the candle,” 
eo ae “as it burns away ? where Sees 


go 
“Nowhere,” said his mamma, “I should 
— - burns to ing.” 
ear, no!” said Harry, “everythin, 
“Eh! A goes somewhere.” : me 
c Mijn an — consideration, 
“You can see it goes into smoke, which 


= 





Mr. Bagges. “As hard to get, I should have 
thought, as blood out of a post. Where does 
it come from ?” 

“Part from the wax, and part from the 
air, and yet not a drop of it comes either 
from the airor the wax. What do you make 
of that, uncle ?” 

“Eh? Oh! Pm no hand at riddles. Give 


it up.” 
No riddle at all, uncle. The that 


comes from the wax isn’t water, and the 


that i —_. Sp ae a pay, when 

t er water. Water isa 
a of two things, then. This can be 
shown. Put some iron wire or turnings into 
a barrel open at both ends. Heat the 

iddle of the barrel red-hot in a little furnace. 
Keep the heat up, and send the steam of 
boiling water through the red-hot gun-barrel. 


.| What will come out at the other end of the 


barrel won’t be steam ; it will be gas, which 
doesn’t turn to water again when it gets cold, 
and which burns if you put a light to it. 
Take the turnings out of t -barrel, and 

ou will find them chan to rust, and 

eavier than when they were put in. Part 
of the water is the gas that comes out of the 
barrel, the other is what mixes with the 
iron turnings, changes them to rust, and 
makes them heavier. You can fill a bladder 
with the gas that comes out of the gun-bar- 
rel, or you can pass bubbles of it up intoa 
jar of water turned upside down in a , 
and, as I said, you can make this part of 
water burn.” 


“Eh?” eried Mr. . “Upon my 
word! One of these days, we shall have you 
setting the Thames on fire.” 
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t it is, so as thin 
air ; ae | wish I had a small balloon 
with it, and make up to the ceiling, or 
bag pi full of it to blow soap-bubbles with, 


“As h m is to water, so is a tailor to 
an ——t individual, eh ” Mr. Bagges 

“ Well, now then, uncle, if hydrogen is the 
tailor’s part of the water, what are the other 
eight parts? The iron turnings used to 
make hydrogen in the gun-barrel, and rusted, 
take just those eight parts from the water in 
the shape of steam, and are so much the 
heavier. Burn iron turnings in the air, and 
they make the same rust, and gain just the 
same in weight. So the other eight parts 
must be found in the air for one thing, and in 
the rusted iron turnings for another, and they 
must also be in the water; and now the 
question is, how to get at them 

ss tek Eee Fish for them, I should 
say,” suggested Mr. Ba . 

“Why, so we can,” eid Harry. “Only, 
instead of hooks and lines, we must use wires 
—two wires, one from one end, the other from 
the other, of a galvanic battery. Put the 

ints of these wires into water, a little dis- 

¢e apart, and they instantly take the water 
to pieces. If they are of copper, ora metal 
that will rust easily, one of them begins to 
rust, and air-bubbles come up from the other. 
These bubbles are hydrogen. The other 
of the water mixes with the end of the wire 
‘and makes rust. But if the wires are of gold, 
or a metal that does not rust easily, air- 
bubbles rise from the ends of both wires. 


! 


Saas 
e it 
gen. 
cway ia it a0 fast with ‘beantifal. bri 
away in it as 

spar: seria eitaghs teak Gentes 
you to look at—and a piece of iron 
just made red-hot at end 

pte Pe Rint Aner , 
common air. experimen’ burning 
ings in oxygen beats any fire-works.” 


“that water is h 
er, that water is 


ing, and forming water. 
nat ondy te ltr age 
gen from, to turn into water with it ” 

“ From the air, eh ?” 


“Just so. I can’t = 
other things which there 
es burn as fast as oxy, 

t 


ei But how is that 


i ser sari wlts vayyen, takes oll the 
whic it with oxygen, 
oxygen itvto iteelf, and the mixture of the ni- 
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put water with 


wouldn't know it from common. air by the 
look ; it has no-color, taste, nor smell, and it 


won’t burn. «But things. won’t burn in it, 
either ; and anything on fire Renta: gow 
i . lt isn’t fit to e, a 


« What a tallow-chandler’s bill we should 
have !” remarked Mrs. Wilkinson. 


»“That would be, indeed, burning ‘like a 
house on fire,” observed Mr. Bagges. 
“¢Think,” said Harry, continuing his 
quotation, “‘of the Houses of Parliament, or 
® steam-engine man Think of an 
iron -chest—no against oxygen. 
Thin of a locomotive —_ gprs | 
en e carriage, and eyen eve 
would bead an fire and burnt up.’ So now, 
uack, I — you see 7 the use of nitro- 
‘gen is, especially how it prevents a can- 
Fie from burnin tak too fi ~ 
“Eh said wpa. a “ Well, I will 
-eay I do think we are under considerable ob- 
ligations to ni 2 
“T have explained to you, uncle,” pursued 
, * how a candle, in ing, turns in- 
to water. But it turns into something else 
besides that. There is a stream of hot air 
ing up from it that. won’t condense into 
; some of that is the porous of the 
air which the candle has taken all the oxy- 
from. But there ic more in it than ni- 
trogen. Hold.a.long glass tube over a -can- 
dle, so that the stream of hot air from it may 
go up through the tube. Hold a jar over the 
end of the tube to collect some of the stream 
of hot air. Put some lime-water, which 
looks quite clear, into the jar; stop the jar, 
and shake it up. . The lime-water, which was 
quite clear before, turns milky. Then there 
is something made by the burning of the 
candle that changes the color of the lime- 
water. That is a gas, too, and you can col- 





way that you canoxygen. The 
the candle in burni d whi got 
out of the ehalk and marble, is called carbonic 
acid. It puts outa light in a moment ; it kills 
any animal that breathes it, and it is reall 
poisonous to breathe, because it destroys li 
even when mixed with a pretty large quanti- 
ty of common.air. The bubbles made by 
beer when it ferments, are carbonic acid, so 
edhe sor teh tees ap talk gr peter ond 
it is to swallow though it is to 
wo yg It is got from chalk by burning the 
chalk as well as by putting acid to it, and 
burning the carbonic acid out of chalk makes 
the chalk lime., This is why le are 
killed sometimes by getting in the way of 
the wind that blows from lime-kilns.” 

“Of which it is advisable carefully to keep 
to the windward,” Mr. Wilkinson pee 

‘The most curious thing about earbonie 
acid ? proceeded agi “is its weight. 
Although it is only a sort of air, it is so heavy 
that you can pour it from one vessel into 
another. You may dip a cup of it and pour 
it down upon a candle, and it will put the 
candle out, which would astonish an ignorant 

TSOn ; use carbonic acid gas is as invisi- 

le as the air, and the candle seems to be put 

out by nothing. A soap-bubble or common air 
floats on it like wood on water. Its weight is 
what makes it collect in brewers’ vats; and 
also in wells, where it is produced naturally ; 
and owing to its collecting in such places it 
causes the deaths we so often hear about of 
those who go down into them without proper 
care. It is found in man ings of wateér, 
more or less; and a great deal of it comes out 
of the earth in some p .. Carbonic acid 
gee is what stupefies the dogs in the Grotto del 

ane. Well, but how is carbonic acid gas 
made by the candle ?” 

“T hope with your candle you'll throw some 
light upon the subject,” said Uncle Bagges. 


“T hope so,” answered Harry. “ Recollect 
it is the ing of the smoke, or soot, or car- 
bon of the candle, that makes the candle-flame 


bright. Also that the candle won’t burn with- 
out air. Likewise that it will not burn in 
nitrogen, or air that has been deprived of 
oxygen. So the carbon of the candle mingles 
with oxygen, in burning, to make carbonic 
acid gas, just as the hydrogen does to form 
water. Carbonic acid gas, then, is carbon or 
charcoal dissolved in oxygen. Here is black 
soot getting invisible and changing into air; 
and this seems strange, uncle, doesn’t it?” 
“Ahem! Strange, if true,” answered Mr. 
es. “ Eh ?—well! [suppose it’s all right.” 
“ Quite so, uncle. Burn carbon or charcoal 
either in the air or in oxygen, and it is sure 
always to make carbonic acid, and nothing 
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gas, and leaves nothing behind but ashes, 
ewhich are only earthy stuff that was in the 
‘eharcoal,. but not of the charcoal itself. 
And now, shall I tell you something about 
carbon ?” 


“ With all my heart,” assented Mr. Bagges. 
“JT said that there was carbon or charcoal 
in all common lights,—so there is in every 
qm, tind teal. If you heat coal or 
wood away from the air, some gas comes away, 
and leaves behind coke from coal, and charcoal 


vessel, and it does not cha least ; 
but let the air to it, ‘ond then it burns 
flies off in carbonic acid This makes 
carbon so convenient for fuel. But it is orna- 
mental as well as useful, uncle. The diamond 
is nothing else than carbon.” 

“The di d,eh? You mean the black 


diamond.” 
_. “No; the diamond, really and truly. The 
poet Y is only carbon in the shape of a 


“Eh? and can’t some of your clever che- 
mists ize @ little bit of carbon, and 
make a Koh-i-noor *” ¥ 
“Ah, uncle, perhaps we shall, some day. 
In the mean time I suppose we must be con- 
tent with making carbon so brilliant as it is 
in the flame of a candle. Well; now you see 
that a candle-flame is vapor burning, and the 
vapor, in burning, turns into water and car- 
ie acid . The oxygen of both the 
carbonic aci gas and the water comes from 
the air, and the om and carbon together 
are the vapor. They are distilled out of the 
melted wax by the heat. But, you know, car- 
bon alone can’t be distilled by any heat. It 
can be distilled, though, when it is joined with 
hydrogen, as it is in the wax, and then the 
mixed hydrogen and carbon rise in gas of the 
same kind as the gas in the streets, and that 
also is distilled by heat from coal. Soa candle 
is a little gas manufactory in itself, that burns 


the as fast as it makes it.” 
“Haven't you pretty nearly come to your 
¢andle’s ead ?” said Mr. Wilkinson. 


“Nearly. I only want to tell uncle, that 
the burning of a candle is almost exactly like 
our breathing. Breathing is consuming oxy- 
gen, only not so fast as burning. In breathi 
we throw out water in vapor and carbonic aci 
reer damases sanme homer eS Oxy; 
18 as necessary to support the life of the body, 
as it is to up the flame of a candle.” 

* So,” sai hen a = nar patra 
eh? and § ew that, I suppose, 
(as he did most tLings,) when he wrote— 

‘Out, out, brief candle!’ 
Well, well ; we old ones are moulds, and you 
young squires are dips and rushlights, eh? 
Any more to tell us about the candle ?” 

“{ could tell you a great deal more about 
oxygen, and h and carbon, and water, 





and breathing, that Professor Faraday said, 
if I had time; but you should go hear 
him Fo geen unele.” 

“Kh? well! I think I will. Some of us 
seniors may learn something from a juvenile 
lecture, at any rate, if given by a Faraday. 
And now, my boy, I. will tell you what,” 
added. Mr. “IT am very to find 
you so fond of study and science; and you 
deserve to be encouraged : and so I'll give 
you a what-d’ye-call-it ‘—a Galvanic Eabieny, 
on your next birth-day; and so much for 
your teaching your old uncle the chemistry 
of a candle.” 





* | [From a Review of Griswold’s Prose Writers of America, 
in the Southe / 


rm Literary Messenger. 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
AS A STATESMAN, AND AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 

R. WEBSTER is rly selected as the 
representative * of "the best sense, and 
highest wisdom, and most consummate dig- 

nity, of the polities and oratory of the 
times, because his great intelligence has con- 
tinued to be so finely sensitive to all the in- 
fluences that stir the action and speculation 

of the country. 

With elements of reason, definite, absolute, 
and emphatic; with principles settled, strenu- 
ous, and unchangeable as his being; his 
wisdom is yet exquisitely practical: with sub- 
tlest sagacity it apprehends every change in 
the circumstances in which it is to act, and 
can —— er ag som loss of 
vigor, or alteration of its gen rpose. 
les theories always “lean a henchen ” to 
the actual. By a sympathy of the mind, 
almost transcendental in its delicacy; its spec- 
ulations are attracted into a parallelism with 
the logic of life and nature. In most men, 
that intellectual susceptibility by which they 
are capable of being reacted upon by the 
outer world, and having their principles and 
views expan modified or quickened, does 
not outlast the iod of life; from that 
time they remain fixed and rigid in their 
policy, temper and characteristics; if a new 
phase of society is Sovetinets it must find its 
exponent in other men. But in Webster this 
fresh suggestive pana 3 of the judgment 
has been carried on into the matured and de- 
termined wisdom of manhood. His percep- 
tions, feelings, reasonings, tone, are always 
up to the level of the hour, or in advance of 
it; sometimes far, very far in advance, as in 
the views thrown out in his speech at Balti- 
more, on an international commercial system, 
in which he showed that he then foresaw 
both the fate of the tariff and the of 
free-trade. No man has ever been able to 
Ady now can say, that he is before Webster. 

youngest men in the nation look to him, 
not as representing the past, but as leading 
in the future. 

This practicalness and readiness of adapta- 
tion are instinctive, not voluntary and de- 
signed. They are united with the most 
decided preference for certain opinions and 
the most earnest averseness to others. Nother 
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ity with which 
of his understanding has 
him to state his principles and de- 
fine his position. From the particular scheme 
maxim which his was insist- 
er and more 


that to a common it might well 
lost all-the resentments of vital- 
istinguished between 

nistration. He 
has seén that the constitution, though in 
killed; that the channels of 


ope ga o 
its life-giving wisdom are stuffed up with | grea 


but not obliterated. He has been 

determined that if the rulers of the er 
will deny the truth, they shall not debaue 
it; if they depart from the constitution, th 
shall not deprave it. He has been resolv: 
va ~ y of corruption shall 

overpast, a constitution draws again 
its own free breath of virtue, truth at we 
Setcot peupnced toriasllie 6 giant relreshed 

ture, to rise like a giant 
by sleep. 





Warren Hastings’ imperi 
chastised earnestness in opposition to French 
maxims in the decline of his life. The con- 
stitution of the United States, that most won- 
derful of the emanations of providential 
wisdom, seems to be not only the home of 
Webster's affections and seat of his proudest 
h but the very type of his understanding 
and fountain of his intellectual strength : 

—"“ hic illius arma ;—— 

Hic currus.” 

The us of Burke, like the one, was in- 
exhaustible in resources, so composite and so 
averse from as to appear incongruous, 
but justified in the result ; not formal, not 
always entirely perspicuous. Webster's mind, 
like the other, is eminently logical, reduced into 
principles, orderly, distinct, reconciling ab- 
straction with convenience, various in manifes- 
tation, yet pervaded by an unity of character. 

Mr. We has not merely illustrated a 
+ range of mental and accom- 
plishments, but has filled, in the eye of the 
nation, on a great scale, and to the farthest — 
reach of their exigency, a diversity of intel- 
lectual characters; while the manner in 
which Burke’s wisdom displayed itself was 
usually the same. We cannot suppose that 
Burke could have been a great lawyer. 
Webster a consummate legal judg 
ment a igious powers of legal logic, 
and is felt to be the highest authority on @ 
great question of law in this country. The 














it by mere force of 





foreign nations, or 
with so much re- 


the glorious days of Greece, 
disciplined that any of his + public ha- 
i a he ued a0-cesdels 


their vehemence, by a more essenti 
. That imperious mind, which 


who can follow the winged 
t eagle mind t—in the widest of 
who shall measure 

. is ever moving within the 
No one would think 
ebster’s speeches are 
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ter h set his earlier speeches a-blaze with ' 

splendor, is im his later discourses rarely let 

forth ; but they have gained more, in the in- 

ene Speen ear ae wane eaten tee 
. We 


on such a subject, no human ability e 

for such an has ever produced so much 
happiness, or holds out now to so many mil- 
lions of the prospect, through such a 
succession of ages and ages, of so much hap- 
iness, as the Constitution of the United 
Bates. We who are here for one generation, 
for a single life, and yet in our several sta- 
tions and relations in society intrusted in 
some d with its protection and 

what duty does it devolve, what duty does it 
rcpt us!” In the wer = 
tant a remote ity, we hai 
auther of this and othe eatin as Web- 
ster the Olympian. 
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‘7 But we leave a subject which we have in- 








- ¢identally y disc any 
attempt to estimate the character or e 
‘the greatness of Webster. In reference to 
him we feel, as Cicero said to Caesar, “ Nil 
_ wulgare te dignum videri possit.” 
' [From the Atheneum] 
_. THE NEW PROPHET IN THE EAST.* 
HE vicissitudes of the war in the Cauca- 


sus of late have been ing eno 
IS quahen thaidetarest of: Westen town 
even amidst her own nearer anxieties. Last 
it was said that the uest of Achulgo, 
stronghold of the . 
had effectually broken the power of that dar- 





terest of Herr Bodenstedt’s work will now 
be. enhanced. by its undertaking to give a 
nore precise account than had previously ap- 
seared of the priest-warrior of Daghestan. 
and of the new sect as the prophet of which 
he succeeded in arraying the independent 
mountain clans against their common enemy 
with a kind of combination unknown in ear- 
lier periods of the struggle. 


His acquaintanee with Asiatic and Russian 
languages and customs appears to have been 
gained both by study and from intercourse 
with the natives of the south-eastern fron- 
tier. He is not ignorant of Oriental writ- 
ings that refer to nis subject ; and his Rus- 
Sian statistics prove an access to official au- 
thorities which are not to be found in print. 
however obtained, can scarcely have 
im to him as one of those writers 
whom the Court of St.. Petersburg hires to 
promote its views through the press of West- 
ern Europe. His ipathies are declared 
against Russian usurpation; and the tenden- 
cy of his essay is to prove how little real pro- 
gress it has yet made in subduing the Cauca- 
sus, the enormous waste of money and life 
wine —_ oe anling — have 
m t, an e fallacy of expecting a 
better venll hereafter. . ‘aie 
What it has cost in life on the Russian side to 
attack—hitherto with no lasting effect—the 
handful of Caucasian mountaineers, may be 
guessed from a single note, dated 1847: 
“The present Russian force in the Caucasus” 
gee eeatag te eens te Serech 
By Friedrich Bodenstedt. Second Editi 
em Main, Lizius ; London, Nutt. 


urt 





, | looking 


)| mode of Islam, long 


the Kuban and Terek—“ amounts to tw: 
hundred thousand.”. Taking into accoun: 
the numbers yearly cut off by disease, more 


fatal. even than the mountain war, e 


step of which must be won by the most reck- 


less waste of life,—the “‘ Russian Officer” ma 
perhaps truly affirm that the annual expendi- 
ture of life by Russia, in her warfare with 
Schamyl, has for many years exceeded 
the whole number of the population at any 
one time directly under the rule of that 
chieftain. ‘ 

We have said that the most instructive 
part of Herr Bodenstedt’s essay is-his sketch 
of that politico-religious scheme which made 
Schamyl formidable to the Russians. This 
system, it is to be observed; arose and has 
since been fully de only in the East- 
ern Caucasus, where of late the main stress 
of the war has been. The western tribes 
(our “ Circassians”) who took the lead at an 
rae! es: of the gry were oy ta 
nor have since been, inspired e 
fanatic zeal which united the tribes of FDae- 
hestan. They fought from a mere love of 
independence, each little republic by itself; 
and their efforts, however heroic, being with- 
out concert, y owe md declined before the 
vast force of the invader. In the region 
westward from the Georgian frontier 
on the Euxine, on the one side of the Cauca- 
sian range, and along the lower Kuban on 
the other, the Russian posts are now seldom 
threatened but by small predatory bands; 
the natives, retired to their mountain vil- 
lages, have for some time made but few more 
formidable incursions. The war is trans- 
ferred to the region spreading eastward from 


-| the Elbrus to the Caspian ; where the strife 


for free existence is animated not less by the 
hatred of Russian slavery than by a fresh 
outbreak of Mohammedan zeal inst infi- 
del invasion,—a revival, in fact, of that war- 
like fanaticism which made the Moslem 
name terrible from the eighth to the sixteenth 
century. 
It dates from the years 1823-4; at which 
period a “new doctrine” began to* be 
preached, secretly at first, to the select Ulé- 
ma, afterward to greater numbers, in word 
and writing, by one Mullah Mohammed, a 
famous teacher and a judge (or kadz) of Ja- 
rach, in the Kurin district of hestan. He 
professed to have learnt it from Tiadie-Ismail, 
an Alim of Kurdomir, highly famed for wis- 
dom and sanctity. It laid bare the degrada- 
tion into which his coun en had sunk by 
irreligion and by the jealousy of sect; their 
r, in consequence, from enemies of the 
true faith ; and urged the necessity of re- 
form in creed and practice, in order to regain 
the invincible character promised a the 
het to believers. The theoreti part 
of ind 
general character of which 


e reformed doctrine seems to be @ 
of Sufism,—the , 
prevalent in the adja- 
cent kingdom of Persia, has been described 
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our own orientalists. Disputed questions 
= its.origin, whether in Brahmin philoso- 
or 


of the supreme power. i 
devout con lation, must be the 
sonal work and endeavor of each individual. 


tained, supersedes specific moral injunctions ; 
ceremonies and systems, even, of religion, be- 
come indifferent to the mind illuminated by 
the sacred idea. A higher degree is the 
Np thn ighas -scourved-oaly, Se the 
ity ; i rved 0! ‘or the 
myeetio few—a real immediate mt with 
Fis essence. Here, it will be seen, are four 
steps or stages, each of which has its sacred 
manual or appropriate em of teaching. 
In the hieratic system, of which Schamyl is 
the head, the divisions seem to correspond 
pretty nearly with this arrangement, as fol- 


The first includes the mass of the armed 
people ; whose zeal it promotes by strict reli- 
gious and moral injunctions—enjoining pur- 
ae life, exact re to the ritual of the 

n, teaching pilgrimages, fasting, ablu- 
tions; the duty of implacable war against 
the Infidel, the sin of enduring his tyranny. 

The second is composed of those, who, in 
virtue of striving — to a higher Divine 
intelligence, are elevated above ceremonial 

lay amine pny oe religious 
strug, are formed: a religious 
warriors attached to the te tee cour- 
age in battle, raised to a kind of frenzy, de- 
spises numbers and laughs at death. To ac- 
ewe or to fly from the Infidel, is for- 
bidden to this class. 

The third includes the more perfect aco- 
lytes, who are presumed to have risen to the 
ecstatic view of the Deity. These are the 
elect, whom the Imam es Naibs, or vice- 
gerents,—invested with nearly absolute pow- 
er = " in x : 

e fourth, or highest, implying entire 
unien with the Divine prior 2 Ts held by 
Schamyl alone. In virtue of this elevation 
and spiritual endowment, the Imam, as an 
ianmpedtinte organ of the Supreme Will, is 
himself the source — law to his one 
ers, unerring, impeccable ; to question or di 
Captiatinets is @ sin against sales as 
well as a political crime. It ma seen 
what advantage this system must have — 
to Schamyl in his conflict with the Rus- 
sians. e doctrine of the indifference of 
sects and forms enabled him to unite the di- 
vided followers of Omar and of Ali, in a re- 


reveries of Moslem mystics, 





gion where both abound, and where the 
schism had formerly been one of the most ef- 
fectual instruments of the enemy. The be- 

lief in a Divine mission and spiritual powers’ 

sustains his adhefents in all reverses; whi 

it invites to defection from the Russian side 

those of the Mohammedan tribes who have 

submitted to the invader. Among these, 

however, a like his predecessors in the 

same priestlyo fice, by no means confides the 

prowress of his sect to spiritual influences on- 

. The work of conversion, where exhorta~ 
tion fails, is carried on remorselessly by fire 
and sword; and the [mam is as terrible to 
those of his coun’ whom fear or inter- 
est retains in alliance with Russia, as to the 
soldiers of the Czar. With a character in 
which extreme daring is allied with coolness, 
cunning, and military genius,—with a good 
fortune which has hitherto preserved his life 
in many circumstances where escape seemed 
impossible,—it may be seen that the belief in 
his supernatural gifts and privileges, once 
eneetel must always tend to increase in in- 
tensity and effect among the imaginative 
and credulous Mohammedans of the Cauca- 
sus; and that this apt combination of the 
warrior with the politician and prophet av- 
counts for his success in combining against 
the Russians a foree of the once discordant 
tribes of Daghestan, posseasing more of the 
character of a national resistance than had 
been ever known before in the Caucasus — 
and compelling the invaders to purchase 
every one of their few, trifling, and dubious 
advances by the terrible sacrifice of life al- 
ready noticed. 

In this formidable movement the highland- 
er’s natural freedom is fanned into a blaze 
by a religious zeal like that which once led 
the armies of Islam over one half of Asia and 
Europe. Although it reached its highest en- 
orey and a more consummate development — 
under Schamyl, it was oo by his , eae 
cessors. Of the Mullah Mohammed, who 
first preached the duty of casting off the 
oke of the Giaour, and the necessity of a re- 
gious reform and union of rival sects, as & 
means to that end, we have already spoken. - 
This founder of the new system, an 
man, untrained in arms, never himself drew 
the sword in the cause; but was active in dif-”’ 
fusing its principles and preparing a warlike * 
rising by exhortations and letters circulated 
through all Daghestan. 8 ted of these 
designs, he was seized, in 1826, by the orders 
of Jermoloff; and although he escaped,—by — 
the connivance, it is said, of the native 
prince employed to capture him,—he after- ' 
ward lived, ina kind of concealment, for 
some years. The post of Imam was there- 
upon assumed by a priest who was able to’ 
fight for the new doctrine as well as to 
preach it. The first armed outbreak took 
under Kasi-Mullah, about the year 

829; from which time, until his death in 4 
battle at Himry, in 1831, he waged a terrible, 
and, although often defeated, a virtually sue- 
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Kasi- 
had already fallen,as it seemed,under 
eadly wounds :—his reap ce af- 
bloody ne tor . poe: 
escapes, report of which soun 
@ fable. He did not, however, at once 
to the dignity of Imam: the office 
was for more than a year by Ham- 
sad sey), whose rapacious and savage 
some of the pomeny families of 
nearly ca @ fatal reaction 


i 
F 


H 


yy which took place 
ished with him 
many of the fanatic Murids, who had become 
odious as instruments of the cruelties of their 
Imam. On his death, Schamyl was raised 
to the dignity,—but it was some time before 
the mischief done by his lecessor was 80 
far repaired as to allow him to act with en- 
ergy as the prophet of the new doctrine. 
One of the ill effects of Hamsad Beg’s iniqui- 
ties ga the eee ie te Secee ians of 
® notable partisan—Hadjii \—for man 
years « fatal thorn in side of the rad 
pendent os This and other difficulties, 
cones wile was the unpopularity of the 
Murids under Hamsad were removed b 
new alliances and precautions, while all that 
uence and skill could perform was applied 
to restore the credit of the religious system, 
before Schamyl could hazard a direst attack 
of the Russian enemy, who meanwhile had 
* It is worth 
Be ee ee 
pti Ln a dev -- fd of the Em ae oe —_ 
Qo abjaring the servise ; made the offer of his sword to 
Schamyl, against whom he had fought with the utmost 
ity ; was heartily ed by that prudent 
leader, and became one of his principal Leutensnts. 


gg + peerage tw gate hair, 
M was not killed until | arch 
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hero, pean esis 
before been so fully exhibited to European 
readers :— 


end impenetrable emaster, “alla address is 
thoroughly noble and dignified. Of himself 
he is completely master; and he exerts a 
tacit supremacy over all who approach him. 
An immovable stony calmness, which never 
forsakes him, even in moments of the utmost 
, over his countenance. He 
passes a sentence of death with the same 
composure with which he distributes “the 
sabre of honor” to his bravest Murids, after a 
bloody encounter. With traitors or crimin- 
als whom he has resolved to destroy, he will 
converse without betraying abn sign of 
r or ve ce. He as 
 coens inahtoene n_manew A the heeds of a higher 
Being ; and holds, according to the Sufi doc- 
trine, that all his thoughts and determina- 
tions are immediate inspirations from God. 
The flow of his speech is as animating and irre- 
sistible as his outward appearance is awful 
and commanding. ‘He shoots flames from 
his eyes, and scatters flowers from his lips,” 
—said Bersek Bey, who sheltered him for 
some days after the fall of Achulgo,—when 


to rise 4 i" the Russians ws ss 45 
now (circa q years old, but 
ot vine and saath a is however said, that 
he has for some years past suffered from an 
obstinate disease of the which is con- 
stantly growing worse. He fills the intervals 
of leisure which his public charges allow him, 
in reading the Koran, fasting, and prayer. 
Of late years he has but seldom, and then only 
on critical occasions, taken a person: 
in warlike encounters. In spite of his almost 
supernatural activity, Schamyl is excessively 























COOLING A BURNING SPIRIT—AN OLD HAUNT. 





; the air of liberty wafted from its 
ights will ever remain the same. Invigor- 
by this atmosphere, even Russian hire- 
ee ee 
among their descendants a new race of 
heroes would arise, to point their weapons 
— that seryile constitution, to extend 
which their fathers had once fought, as blind, 
estioning slaves.” 

o this answer of Herr Bodenstedt’s we will 
add nothing of our own. We are weary with 
waiti ae such as we 
ve them. 


COOLING A BURNING SPIRIT. 
N incident which occurred soon after the 
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One day as he was i ——s to his 
custom, ot his father's toms, he b &@ voice 
from beneath reiterating, in a stifled tone, 
the words, “I burn.” e next time that he 
pes ed there the same words assailed his ears. 
‘T ” was ted in and and 
no word beside. i 


es 
| 
. 
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Pe ery em ees ag tag a 
@ terri to in 
accinean ctereeaeaieempeshabert 
w to at same 
Mothers of his household ; and on each 
were 


De Vere’s Sketches. 





{From Household Words.} 
AN OLD HAUNT. 
™ water, with its drowsy tone,— 
The tall tow’ring in their pride,— 
And—sorrow’s type—the willow sad and 
Kissing in graceful woe the murmuring tide ;— 
The hurch-tower,—and dimly beyond, 
The felnt hills gilded by the parting sun 
All were the same, and seem’d with greeting fond 
To welcome me as they of old had done. 
Aas Ree wae teh ine hes, 
Buoyant m: Tasks, cad Boon obs bright ry gianoe, 
For that space I was a boy again! 


Bitter, yet healing d ! in mere: 
Lite soft dows falling on thirsty ‘plaln— 
And ere those chimes last faint notes had spent, 
Strengthen’d and calm’d, I stood erect again 
’d, the tasks allotted to fulfill ;— 


In His Almighty and aid secure. 
For a sweet voice had whisper’d to me,— 
through my darkness shed ray ;— 


Had h a 
It said: “ The past is fix’d immutably, 
Yet is there comfort in the coming day 


y 
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CE IR ata I sent a bul- 
let into her back. —- 


seemed to have little effect. I then placed 
myself directly in front, when she came to a 
barrels, wttiog in doable poten Meceten 
in dou er. 

‘his was ecoomplished, she was off st 

a canter. In a short time I brought her toa 
stand in the dry bed of a watercourse, where 
I fired at fifteen aiming where I thought 
the heart ley, upon which she — made 
off. Havi sadied. -t fellowedsen had very 
nearly lost her; she had turned abruptly to 
the left, and was far out of sight among the 
trees. Once more I brought her to a stand, 
dismounted from my horse. There we 


B 


aan a dark blood ted out from the 
wound, her colossal limbs ¢ uivered for a mo- 
ment, and she expired.—Cummings’ Adven- 
tures. 


THE VETERAN KOLOMBESKI. 

EVERAL journals have spoken of the 
entry into the Hotel des Invalides of a 
soldier, stated to be 126 years of age. This 
is not quite correct. The following are some 
precise details ing this extraordinary 
man, who arrived at the Hotel on the 21st 
inst.:—Jean Kolombeski, born at Astrona 
Coben. on the lst of March, 1730, entered 
e service of France, as a volunteer in the 
Bearbon regiment of infantry, in 1774, at the 
oge of forty-four. He was made corporal in 
1790, at the of sixty. He made all the 
campaigns of the Revolution and of the Em- 
pire, in different seen of infantry, and 
was incorporated, in 1808, in the 3d regiment 
of the Vistula. He was wounded in 1814, 
and entered the hospital at Poitiers, which he 
soon afterward left to be placed en subsistence 
in the 2d regiment of light infan On the 
11th of Oc 





of the same year he was ad- 





) mitted into the Ist “of 


sedentatres, and, in 1846, intothe 5th company. 
of Veteran Sub-officers. The last three’ ot 
these com — just been ressed 
the Mini of War, Kolombeski was 
en subsistence in the 61st ment of 
the line, received a retirin ion by decree 
of May 17, 1850, and the ister authorized 
his admission into the Invalides. Kolombeski 
is, therefore, more than 120 years of age; he 
reckons seventy-five and a half years of ser- 
vice, and twenty-nine campaigns. He enjoys 
health, is strong and well made, and 
oes not appear to be more than seventy or 
eighty. performed every duty with his 
comrades of the 5th company of Veterans. 
When King Louis ie visited Dreux, Ko- 
lombeski was presented to him, who, taking 
the decoration from his breast, presented it 
to the veteran soldier. This is the most as- 
ishing instance of longevity that has, 
haps, been ever known in the army. The 
Marshal Governor of the Invalides ordered 
that Kolombeski should be brought to him on 
his arrival; but, as the old soldier was fa- 
tigued, he was taken to the infirmary, and 
the Governor, informed of it, went to his 
bedside with General Petit, the commandant 
of the hotel, and addressed the veteran in 
the kindest manner. The Governor has 
issued an order that, for the future, all cen- 
tenarian soldiers admitted into the hospital 
shall mess with the officers, in order to show 
his respect for their age, and for the long 
services they have rendered to the state — 
Galignan?’s Messenger. 


ANECDOTE OF LORD BROUGHAM. 
HE “ Life of the Rev. Dr. Hugh Heugh” 
has a description of an interview which a 
deputation of Scotch dissenters had some years 
ago with Lord Brougham. The Scotsman 
ds, from its private knowledge, some odd 
incidents of the affair. 

His lordship, on coming out of the court 
to meet the deputation, immediately on 
being informed of. their object, burst out in 
a volley of exclamations to the effect that, 
but for dissent, there would be “No vital re- 
neerens vital religion, gentlemen, no vital 
religion.” While ing forth this in a 
most solemn tone, he was all the while shak- 
ing violently the locked doors of a lobby full 
of committee rooms, into one of which he 
wished to find entrance, and calling for an 
absent official not only in passionate tones, 
but in phraseology which the reverend dep- 
utation, at first unwilling to trust their own 
ears, were at last forced to believe was no- 
thing better than profane swearing. At 
last, he suddenly drew himself up to the 
wall opposite a locked door, and with a tre- 
mendous kick smashed the lock, and entered 
(exclaiming, first in a vehement and then in 
@ solemn tone, but without pause) “——— that 
fellow !—where the —— does he always go 
to! No vital’ religion, gentlemen, no vital 
religion—no, no, no.” 











